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The Hiftory of Hindoftan ; from the earlieft Account of Time, to rhe’ 
Death of Akbar ; tranflated from the Perfian of Mahummud 
€afim Ferifhta of Delhi. Together with a Diffrtation concern- 
ing the Religion and Philofophy of the Brabmins; with an Appen- 
dix, containing the Hiftory of the Mogul Empire, from its Decline 
in the Reign of Mahummud Shaw, to the prefent Times. By 
Alexander Dow. Two Vols. 4tco. Pr.il. tos. Becket and 
De Hondt. 


E have already * given our opinion of a work fome- 

what fimilar to this, but executed in a very different 
manner. Mr. Dow is a very fober admirer of the authorities 
from which he writes, and talks of them like a fenfible, ra- 
tional man, even while he is recounting their abfurdities, 
Though he held a military poft in Bengal, he applied himfelf 
to the ftudy of the Perfian tongue, which is the moft polite 
and univerfal of any in Afia; and made fuch a progrefs in it, 
that he tranflated this Hiftory from the original of Ma- 
hummud Cafim Ferifhta of Delhi, who flourifhed about the 
beginning of the feventeenth century. He had alfo formed a 
defign to compile, from various authors, that very eflential 
part of the hiftory of the Mogul empire, which is not compre- 
hended in the tranflation before us. For this province he was 
the better qualified, by enjoying the patronage. of the prefent 
Mogul; but from various caufes he was obliged to difeontinue 
his undertaking, and to return to Europe. 
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* See vol. xx. p. 1456. 
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The Hiftory before us is rather part of that of the Maho- 
metan empire in India, than a general account of the affairs 
of the Hindoos; and Mr. Dow very candidly tells us, that 
what his original fays concerning India prior to the firft inva- 
fion of the Afghan Muffulmen, which we apprehend happened 
about the 970th year of the Chriftian zra, is far from being 
fatisfa€tory. Ferifhta’s accounts were collected from Perfian 
authors; and he was unacquainted with the Shanfcrita, or 
learned language of the brahmins, in which the internal hif- 
tory of India is compofed. Our tranflator feems to think 
pretty highly of the authority of the brahmins, who, according 
to his narrative, form a kind of college of free-mafons ; for 
their rites, learning, difcipline, and doétrine, have remained 
from the molt remote antiquity infcrutable to all but them- 
felves. 

We are far from infinuating the leaft diftruft of what Mr. 
Dow advances on the fubje&t of the brahmins; and we think 
that great credit is due to his refearches, by his declaring that 
he found himfelf obliged to differ almoft in every particular 
concerning the religion of the Hindoos, from Mr. Holwell. 
We mutft, after all, be of opinion, that an accurate European 
author, with the very beft information that can be obtained, 
is liable to be impofed on in thofe Eleufinian rites and cere- 
monies. The Eaft Indians are of all people the moft myfte- 
rious ; nor does it much fignify to the learned world, whether 
Pythagoras borrowed his philofophy from the brahmins, or the. 
brahmins from him. By the beft accounts we have, many 
reveries, fome truth, and a great deal.of morality are in com- 
mon to both ; but who can fpeak with precifion upon a fubjeé& 
in which the moft enlightened is forced to acknowledge his 
ignorance? and were it otherwife, who can anfwer that the 
play would be worth the candle, or that the difcovery could 
anfwer the trouble? We fhall therefore take the liberty to 
omit many of the religious and philofophical’ contents of the 
diflertation concerning the Hindoos, which Mr. Dow has pre- 
fixed to his-Hiftory, though it may afford great entertainment 
to fome readers. The following quotation, however, from a 
dialogue between Brimha, the Wifdom of the Divinity, and 
Narud, or Reafon, who is reprefented as the fon of Brimha, is 
a very uncommon fpecimen of the Hindoo philofophy. 

* Narud. O father! thou firft of God, thou art faid to have 
created the world, and thy fon’ Narud,° aftonifhed at what 
he beholds, is defirous to ‘be inftracted how all thefe things 
were made. | 

‘ Brimba. Be nak vaeiilgeds ‘myfon:! do not imagine that 
I was the creator.of the world, .independent of the divine 

mover, 


” 
no 
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mover, who is the great original eflencejtand: creato? of alt 
things. . Look, therefore, only upon me as ‘the inftrumepe of 
the great Will, and a part of his being,’ ean he called sor 
to execute his eternal defigns. : 

© Narud, What hail we think of God? 

* Brimba. Being immaterial, he is above all conception 
being invifible, he can have no form; but, from what we be- 
hold in his works, we may conclude that he is eternal, omni+ 


potent, knowing all things, and prefent every where.’ 
After fome metaphyfical and other jargon, Narud rocéeds 


as follows: 
‘ Narud. What is the nature of that abforbed ftate which 


the fouls of good men enjoy after death? 

‘ Brimba. It is a participation of the divine nature, where 
all paffions are utterly unknown, and where confcioufnefs is loft 
in blifs. 

‘ Narud. Thou fayft, O father! that unlefs the foul is 
perfectly pure, it cannot be abforbed into God: now, as the 
aiions of the generality of men are partly good, and partly 
bad, whither are their fpirits fent immediately after death? 

‘ Brimba, They muft atone for their crimes in hell, where 
they muft remain for a fpace proportioned to the degree of 
their iniquities ; then they rife to heaven to be rewarded for a 
time for their virtues; and from thence they will return to 


the world, to reanimate other bodies. 


‘ Naud. What is time ? 
‘ Brimba, Time exifted from all eternity with God: but 


it can only be eftimated fince motion was ‘produced, and only’ 
be conceived by the mind from its own conftant progtefs.’ 

We have exhibited thefe quotations as being much more con’ 
fonant to the received opinions of true philofophy, than thofe 
te be met with in other publications of this kind, but we’ 
cannot give them credit for their very high antiquity ; and 
perhaps fome readers may agree with us, that they contain’ 
indigefted morfels of Pythagorifm, debafed  Chriftianity, and 
true philofophy. The following extraét, however, bids fair 
to prove that, through all its allegorical veils, the religion of 
the true brahmins is neither more nor lJefs than materialifm,’ ' 

‘ In India, as well as in many other. countries, thére are 
two religious fe&s ; the one look up to the divinity through’ 
the medium of reafon and philofophy ; while the others re-' 
ceive, a$ an article of their belief, every hol¥ legend and alle. + 
gory which have been tranfmitted down from antiquity. From: 
a fundamental article in the Hindoo faith, ‘that:‘God 4s te! 


Soul of thé world, and is’ confequently diffufed through all: na-" 
G2 ture, 
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ture, the vulgar revere all the elements, and confequently 
every, great natural objet, as containing a portion of God; 
nor is the infinity of the Supreme Being eafily comprehended 
by weak minds, without falling into this error. This vene- 
ration for different objects has, no doubt, given rife among 
the. common Indians, to an idea of fubaltern intelligences ; 
but the learned brahmins, with one voice, deny the exiftence 
of inferior divinities ; and, indeed, all their religious books, of 
any antiquity, confirm that affertion.’ 

The fair inference from this quotation, we will venture to 
fay, is, that the learned brahmins exclude from the fyitem 
of their religion the belief of a particular Providence. 

We fhall, for the reafons already hinted at, omit our au- 
thor’s account of the ancient hiftory of Hindoftan, before it 
was invaded by the Moflems or Muffulmen, from which time 
we perceive that its great lines coincide with thofe of the 
Moflem hiftorians of the califate. We think, however, that 
the latter poflefs a fancy and genius fuperior to Ferifhta, and 
that their narratives of the fame facts are more amufing, though 
perhaps they may be lefs genuine. We wifh that Mr. Dow 
had compared the narratives of Abulfeda al Makin and other 
Moflem hiftorians with Ferifhta, where they treat of the fame 
fas, If our reader has any inclination to gratify his curiofity 
in that refpeét, he may confult the third volume of the Modern 
Univerfal Hiftory. é 

Sultan Mamood, or, as he is called by the above authors, 
Mahmud of Gazna (Ferifhta calls it Ghizni) makes the 
greateft figure in the firft volume of this Hiftory. He flou- 
rifhed in the year of the Hegira 387, which: anfwers to the 
997th of the Chriftian era. He wasa fon of the valiant Su- 
buétagi, one of the foldiers of fortune who had formed an em- 
pive from the ruins of the califate. He was, abfent from court 
at the death of his father, who appointed Ifmaiel, Mamood’s 
younger brother, to facceed him. Mamood foon afflerted his 
birth right, and defeated his brother, who died in prifon, 
The following particulars are extraéted from Mr. Dow’s work, 
and ferve to give the reader fome idea of that great conque- 
ror’s chara¢ter, as well as of Ferifhta’s manner of writing. 

_*, Weare told by hiftorians, that faltan Mamood was a king 
who. conferred happinefs upon the world, and reflected glory 
upon the faith of Mahomed: that the day of his acceffion 
jJuminated the earth with the bright torch of juftice, and che- 
rifhed it with the beams of beneficence. Others inform us, 
that in his difpofition, the fordid vice of avarice found place, | 
which however could not darken the other bright qualities of 
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his mind; A certain poet fays, that his “wealth was : like ay 
pearl in the fhell; but as poets hunt after wit rather than: 
truth, therefore we muft judge of Mamood by his a 


from which it appears: that he was indeed a. prince of great. 


ceconomy, but that he never witheld his generofity upon a juft 
and proper occafion. We have the teftimony of the Fatti Bilad, 
wrote by Abu Nifir Mufcati, and of the famous Abul Fazil, 
that no king had ever more learned men at his court, kept a 
finer army, or difplayed more magnificence than fultan Ma- 
mood. All thefe things could not be done without expence 5. 
fo that the ftigma of avarice muft have been owing to two.par- 
ticular circumftances of his life, which ought by no means to, 
have ftamped his general charafter with that fordid vice. 

« The two circumftances in a few words were thefe. Hav- 
ing a great propenfity to poetry, in which he made fome, 
tolerable progrefs himfelf, he promifed Sheck Phirdocia golden 
mher * for every verfe of an heroic poem which he was defirous, 
to patronize. Under the proteétion of this promife, that di- 
vine poet wrote the unparalleled poem called the Shaw Namma, 
which confifted of fixty thoufand couplets. When he_pre-. 
fented it to the king, he repented of his promife, telling the 
poet, that he thought fixty thoufand rupees might fatisfy him 
for a work which he feemed to have performed with fo much 
eafe and expedition. Phirdoci, juftly offended at this indig- 
nity, could never be brought to accept of any reward, though 
fultan Mamood would after refle€tion have gladly paid him the 
fum originally ftipulated; the poet, however, took ample re- 
venge in a fatire of feven hundred couplets which he wrote upon, 
that occafion. 

* Sultan Mamood, who it is reported was defective in ‘ex. 
ternal appearance, faid one day, obferving himfelf in a glafs, 
“ The fight of a king flould brighten the eyes of the be- 


holders, bat nature has been fo capricious to me, that my af. - 


peat feems the picture of misfortune.” The vizier replied, It 
is not one of ten thoufand who are bleffed with a fight of your 
majefty’s countenance, but your virtues are diffufed over all, 
But to proceed with our hiftory. 

* We have already obferved, that the father of fultan Ma- 
mood was Subuctagi. His mother was a princefs of the houfe 
of Zabulftan, for which reafon fhe is known by the name of 
Zabuli. He was born in the year 357 of the Higerah, and, 
as the aftrologers fay, with many happy omens expreffed in the 





‘* © A’ mher is aber fourteen rupees ; this coin was called 
mher from: having a fun itampt upon it, Mher oh the 
Jun, in the Perfian. 
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horofcope of his fate. Subuétagi being afleep at the time of 
his birth, dreamed that he beheld a green tree fpringing forth 
ftoin his chimney, which threw its fhadow over the face of the 
earth, and fcreened from the ftorms of heaven the whole ani- 
mal creation. ‘This indeed was verified by the juftice of Ma- 
mood ; for if we can believe the poet, in his reign the wolf 
and the fheep drank together at the fame brook. In the firft 
month of his reign a vein of gold, refembling a tree of three 
cubits in circumference, was found in Seiftan,. which yielded 
pure gold till the reign of fultan Mufaood, when it was loft in 
confequence of an earthquake. 

~ © When fultan Mamood had fettled his difpute with his bro- 
ther, he haftened to Balich, from whence he fent an ambafia- 
dor to Amir Munfur, emperor of Bochara, complaining of the 
indignity which he .met with in the appointment of Budtufin 
to the regency of Chorraflan: it was returned to him for an- 
iwer, that he was already in poffeffion of the territories of Ba- 
lich, Turmuz, and Herat, which held of the empire; and 
that there was a neceflity to divide the favours of Bochara among 
Wer friends. Buétufin, it was alfo infinuated, had been a 
faithful and good fervant. 

~ € But fultan Mamood, not difcouraged by this anfwer, fent 
Abul Haffen Jemmavi with rich prefents to the court of Bo- 
chara, and a letter in the following terms: ‘* That he hoped 
the pure fpring of friendfhip which had flowed in the. time of 
Kis father fhould not now be polluted with the afhes of indig- 
nity, nor he himfelf reduced to the necefflity of divefting him- 
felf of that obedience which he had hitherto paid to the impe- 
rial family of Samanis.” 

‘ When Abul Hafien delivered his embafly, his capacity and 
elocution appeared fo great to the emperor, that defirous to 
gain him over to his intereft by any means, he bribed him at 
Jaft with the honours of the vizarit, but never returned an an- 
fwer to Mamood. Sultan Mamood having received informa- 
tion of this tranfaétion, through. neceffity turned his face 
towards Nefhapoor; and Buétufin, advifed of his intention, 
abandoned the city, and fent the emperor intelligence of his 
fituation.. Amir Munfur, upon this, exalted the imperial ftan- 
dard, and in the rathnefs of inexperienced youth, haftened 
towards Chorraflan, and halted not till he arrived at. Sirchus. 
Sultan Mamood, though he well knew that Amir Munfur was 
in no condition to oppofe him, yet gratitude to the imperial 
family of Samania wrought fo much upon his mind, that 
afhamed of meafyring fpears with his lord, he evacuated the 
country of Nefhapoor, and marched to Murghab. Buctufin, 
in the mean time, treacheroufly entered into a confederacy 
with Faeck, and forming a confpiracy in the camp of Amir 

Munfur, 
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Munfur, feized upon. the perfon of. that prince, and cruelly 
put out his.eves., Abdul, the younger brother of Muniur, 
who was but.a boy, was advanced by the traitors, to the throne,, 
Being however afraid of the refentment of fultan Mamood, the 
confpirators, haftened to Murve, whither. they; were. purfued by 
the fultan with great expedition. Finding themfelves, upon 
their, march, hard prefied.in.the rear. by Mamood, they halted. 
and gave him, battle. But the fin of ingratitnde had darkened 
the face of their fortune, fo that the gales of vi@ory blew upon. 
the ftandards of fultan Mamood. Faeck carried off the young 
king, and fled to. Bochara, and Buctufin was-not heard of for 
fome time; but at length he. found his way. to Faeck, and 
begun to colle& his fcattered troops. Faeck,,in the mean 
time,, fell, fick, and foon, went. into the regions of death. 
Elich Chan feizing upon the opportunity offered him by that 
_ event, marched with an army from Kafhgar to Bochara, and 

rooted. Abdul Mallick and his adherents out of the empire and 
the foil of life. Thus the profperity of the houfe of Samania, 
which had continued for the fpace of one hundred and’ twenty- 
feven years fo illuminate the firmament of empire, fet for ever 
in darknefs,’ 

Notwithftanding the extenfive conquefts of ,Mamood, and 
his becoming the moft powerful emperor of his time, he ftill 
owned the calif of Bagdat for his fuperior, and paid him.all 
the refpe& which was due from a tributary. This fubmiffion 
arofe from his zeal for the laws of Mahomet s and he feems to 
have adopted..the doctrine of that great impoftor, that non- 
conformity. with Mahometanifm is a fufficient warrant for 
waging the molt unjuft wars, and perpetrating the moft inhu- 
man maffacres. It is of no great importance whether Mamood 
was a real or pretended zealot, but he was at the head of en- 
thufiafts who embraced his doftrine, and, performed wonders 
under his command, His fir expedition, to: Hindoftan was 
about the year of Chrift 1000. We cannot enter into particu- 
lars; but his fuccefs was great, and his acquifitions incredible. 
His fecond. expedition foon fucceeded the firft ; and his third 
was undertaken in 1004. The rajas or Indian princes op- 
pofed him with great fpirit: nothing, however, could with- 
ftand the valour of Mamood, and the enthufiafm of his fol- 
lowers. | 

In his fourth expedition, which he undertook about the year 
1006, he had. a. great battle with a raja, one Elich Chan, 
whom he at. laft defeated, chiefly by his own perfonal valour. 
‘ The fultan (fays our author), after this victory, propofed to 
purfue the enemy, which was thought unadvifeable by his 
generals, on account of the inclemency of the feafon, it being 
then winter, and the troops hardly capable of motion: but 
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the king was pofitive in his refolution, and marched two days 
after the runaways. On the third night, a great ftorm of wind 
and fnow overtook the army of Mamood in the defart. The 
king’s tents were with much difficulty pitched, while the army 
was obliged to lie in the fnow. Mamood having ordered great 
fires to be kindled around his tents, they became fo warm, 
that many of the courtiers begun to turn off their upper gar- 
ments ; when a facetious chief, whofe name was Dilk, came 
in fhivering with cold. The king obferving him, faid, Go 
out, Dilk, and tell the Winter that he may burft his cheeks 
with bluflefing, for here we value not his refentment. Dilk 
went out accordingly, and returning in a fhort time,  kiffed the 
ground, and thus prefented his addrefs: ‘* I have delivered 
the fultan’s meflage to Winter ; but the furly feafon replies, 
that if his hands cannot tear the fkirts of the king and his 
attendants, yet he will fo execute his power to night on his 
army, that in the morning his majefty fhall be obliged to fad- 
die his own horfes.” 

* The king fmiled at this reply, but it prefently rendered 
him thoughtful, and determined him to proceed: no farther. 
In the morning fome hundreds of men and horfes were found 
to have perifhed with the cold.’ 

Mamood’s fifth expedition was undertaken about the year 
1008, or the year of the Hegira 399, at which time he was 
obliged to entrench himfelf and ‘his troops againft a confederacy 
of the rajas. The confequences are remarkable. | 

‘ The king having thus fecured himfelf, ordered a thoufand 
archers to his front, to endeavour to provoke the enemy to 
advance to the entrenchments. The archers accordingly were 
attacked by the Gickers, who, notwithftanding all the fultan 
could do, purfued the runaways within the trenches, where a 
dreadful fcene of laughter enfued on both fides, in which five 
thoufand muffelmen in a few minutes drank the wine of mar- 
tyrdom. The enemy at length being flain as faft as they ad- 
vanced, the attack became fainter and fainter, when on a 
fudden the elephant upon which Annindpal rode took fright 
at the report of a gun, and turned his face to flight. This 
circumftance ftruck the Hindoos with a panic, ‘for thinking 
they were deferted by their fovereign, they immediately fol- 
lowed the example. Abdulla Tai, with fix thoufand Arabian 
horfe, and Arfilla Hajib, with ten thoufand Turks, Afghans, 
and Chillages, purfued the enemy for two days and nights ; 
fo that twenty thoufand Hindoos were killed in their flight, toge- 
ther with the great multitude which fell on the field of battle.’ 

This circumftance of the elephant being frightened, at that 
time, by the noife of a gun, is taken notice of by Mr. Dow, 
who obferves, that they are mentioned by many Eaftern wri- 

ters 
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ters of this period ; and, indeed, there can be no doubt of the 
fat, that the Chinefe, long before this date, knew the ufe of 
great artillery and gunpowder. It was probably introduced 
into Germany by fome of the European foldiers who had 
ferved under Tamerlane ; and it is poffible that the materials’ 
of the compofition might have been difcovered by a Getman’ 
monk or chemift. 

Mamood, after this, proceeded with irrefiftible rapidity in 
his conquefts; but a reader who is not acquainted with the’ 
Eaftern manner of computing, muft be at a lofs to form pro- 

er ideas of the plunder he made in gold and jewels. We may 
eafily, however, conceive it to have been immenfe; for it 
happened very conveniently for him, that the: breaking and 
carrying away the mafly idols of the Hindoos formed part of his 
creed, and therefore became with him a religious duty. 

His fixth expedition was in the year of Chiift ‘ior, and 
his feventh in 10:3. His eighth was in 1016 ; afd upon his 
return from it to Ghizni, covered with victory and foaded with’ 
fpoil, he ordered ‘ a magnificent mofque to be built of marble 
and granate, of fuch beauty and ftructure, as ftruck every 
beholder with aftonifhment and pleafure. This mofque he af- 
terwards adorned with fuch beautiful carpets, chandeliers, and 
other ornaments of filver and gold, that it became known by 
the name of the Celeftial Bride. In the neighbourhood of 
this mofque he founded an univerfity, which he furnithed with 
a vaft colleétion of curious books, in various languages, and 
with natural and artificial curiofities. He appropriated a faf-’ 
ficient fund for the maintenance of the ftudents, and learned 
men who were appointed to inftruct the youth in the {ciences.’ 

It is not to be diffembled, that however entertaining this 
work is, and whatever its authenticity may be, yet the Eng- 
lith reader is under great difadvantages from the very co n- 
mendable pundtuality of Mr, Dow in retaining the original 
names of men and places. We think, in fone paffages, he 
would not have violated his fidelity, if he had centraéted the — 
barbaroufly-founding appellations of his originals into any fin- 
gle name, fo as the perfon or the place might-be known by it, 
inftead of multiplying fo fcrupuloufly as he has done their de- 
fignations in the Perfian tongue. ‘The authors of the Modern 
part of the Univerfal Hiftory have, in this particular, ex- 
ceeded Mr, Dow, by a tenacious attachment to names, fome 
of which are..a line and a half long. The praétice, however, 
is natural in writers, who being completely mafters of a lan-> 
guage, are not bound to refleét, that what is familiar to them 

_may found uncouth to their readers. 

Ferifhta defcribes the city of Ghizni, at this, time, as the 

sicheft and moft pompous in the world. Of this we muft en« 


tertain 
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tertain fome doubt, becaufe we have heard of none of thofe 
ftupendous ruins which ftill mark the glories of Rome and 
Athens, and other cities of far greater antiquity than Ghizni. 
We fhall not trefpafs farther upon the reader, in giving the 
. particular dates of Mamood’s fubfequent expeditions (which 
were above twelve) into Hindojtan. — It is fufficient to fay, that 
the hiftory of his fuccefles, conquefts, and acquifitions, would 
appear fabulous, were they not rendered credible by thofe of 
the Eaft India company in the fame country. Had Mamood 
encountered any other than the effeminate Hindoos, we fhould 
have entertained higher ideas of his prowefs and valour. It is. 
not, however, to be doubted that he was a brave, indefa- 
tigable prince, and endowed with, many noble.-qualities ‘ for 
government... Upon his laft viGtorious return to his. capital, he 
died of the ftone in the fixty-third year of his age,, and. in the 
year 1028 of the Chriltian zra. 

Mamood’s fucceffion was difputed between his two. fons, 
Mohummud and Mufaood. They. were twins, and Mufaood, 
who was the elder, prevailed. 


[ To be continued. | 


Il. Philofophical Tranfa@ions, giving fome Account of the prefent Ue 
dertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Ingenious, in many conff~ 
derable Parts of the World, Vol. LVI. For the Year 1767. 
gto. Pr.1ss. Davis and Reymers. Concluded. 


RTICLE XXVI. contains experiments on the Peruvian 
bark, by Thomas Percival, M.D. F. R. S$: formerly 
publithed *. 

Number twenty-feven is an inquiry into the probable paral-_ 
lax and magnitude of the fixed ftars, from the quantity of 
light which they afford us, and the particular circumftances of 
their fituation, by the Rev. John Michell, B. D. FR: S. 

The hypothetical method here propofed, is to’ inquire what 
would be the parallax of the fun, if he were removed fo far 
from us, as to make the quantity of light, which we fhould then 
receive from him, no more than equal to that of the fixed ftars. 

In this paper we find the following folution ‘of ‘the twink- 
ling of the fixed ftars. 

‘ Having never yet feen any folution of the twinkling of the 
fixed ftars, with which I could reft fatisfied, I thall offer the 
following, which may not perhaps be found an inadequate 
caufe of that appearance; at leaft it has undoubtedly fome 
fhare in producing it, efpecially in the finaller ftars. 








* Vide Critical Review, vol. xxv. p. 105. 
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« It is not, I think, unreafonable to fuppofe, that a fingle 
particle of light is fufficient to make a fenfible impreffion upon 
the organs of fight. Upon this fuppofition, a very few parti- 
cles of light, arriving at the eye in a fecond of. time, will be 
fufficient to make an object vifible, perhaps not more than 
three or four; for though the impreffion may be confidered 
as momentary, yet the perception, occafioned by it, is of 
a much longer duration: this fufficiently appears from the 
well-known experiment of a lighted body whirled round in a 
circle, which needs not make many revolutions in a fecond, to 
appear as one continued ring of fire. Hence then it is not 
improbable, that the number of .the particles. of light, which 
enter the eye in’a fecond of.time, even from Sirius himfelf, 
may not exceed three or four thoufand; and from ffars of the 
fecond magnitude, they may therefore probably not much ex- 
ceed an hundred. Now the apparent increafe and diminution 
of the light, which we obferve in the twinkling of the ftars, 
feems to be repeated at not very unequal intervals, perhaps 
about four or five times in a fecond: why may we not then 
fuppofe, that the. inequalities, which will naturally arife from 
the chance of the rays coming fometimes alittle denfer and 
fometimnes a little rarer, in fo fmall'a number of them as muft 
fall upon the eye in the fourth or fifth part of a fecond, may. 
be fufficient to account for this. appearance? An addition of 
two or three particles of light, or perhaps of a fingle one upon 
twenty, efpecially if there fhould be an equal deficiency out of 
the next twenty, would I fuppofe be very fenfible: this feems 
at leaft probable from the very great difference in) the appear~ 
ance of ftars, whofe light is much lefs different. than, I ima- 
gine, people are in general aware of ; the light of the middle- 
moft ftar in the tail of the great Bear does not, I think, exceed 
the light of the very fmall ftar next to it, in a greater propor- 
tion than that of about fixteen or twenty to one; and Mon- 
fieur Bougier tells us, in. his Traité d’Optique before-men- 
tioned, that he finds a difference in the light of objeéts of one 
part in fixty-fix fufficiently diftinguifhable, 

‘ [t will perhaps be objeéted, that the rays coming from 
Sirius are too numerous to admit of a fufficient ineguality, 
arifing from the common effect of chance;, fo. frequently as 
would be neceflary to produce this effect, whatever. might hap- 
pen in refpeét to the {maller, ftars; but till we know what ine- 
quality is. neceflary to produce this effect, we can only guefs 
at it either one way or the other; there is, however, another 
circumftance, that feems to concur in the twinkling of the 
ftars, befides their brightnefs, and this is a change of colour, 
Now the red.and blue rays being very much fewer, I appre-. 
hend, than thofe of the intermediate colours, and therclors 
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much more liable to inequality from the common effect of — 
chance, may help very much. to ; ‘account for this phznoie- 
non,. a fmall excefs or defe& in either: of thefe making a very 
fenfible difference in the colour. 

‘ It will now naturally be afked, why the frequency of the 
changes of brightnefs fhould not be often much greater, as 
well as fometimes lefs, than that above-mentioned, and why 
the interval of the fourth or fifth, or fome fuch part, fhould 
be pitched upon, rather than the fortieth or fiftieth part of a 
fecond, or than a whole fecond, &c. for, according to the * 
Jength or fhortnefs of the time aflumed, the changes that will 
naturally occur, from the effe& of chance, will be: fmaller or 
greater in proportion to each other. ‘The anfwer to this quef- 
tion will, | tsink, tend to render the above folution more 
probable, as well as to throw a ‘good deal of light upon the 
whole fubjeé&t. The lengths of the times then between the 
changes of brightnefs, if 1 am not miftaken, depend‘upon the 
duration of the perception before-mentioned, occafioned by the 
impreffion of the light upon the eye, than which they feem to 
be neither much longer nor fhorter. Whatever inequalities 
tall within a much fhorter time than the continuance of this 
perception, will neceflarily be blended together, and have no 
effet, but as they compofe a part of the whole mafs; but 
thofe inequalities, which fall in fuch a manner as that they 
may be affigned to intervals nearly equal to, or fomething 
greater than the continuance of this perception, will be fo di- 
vided by the imagination, which will naturally follow, and 
pick them out as they arife.” 

Twenty-eight. ‘Thermometrical obfervations at Derby. 

Number twenty-nine is an attempt to interpret the legend 
and infcription of a very curious Phenician medal, by the 
Rev John Swinton, B. D. F. R. S. 

Article thirty contains remarks on the very different ac- 
counts that have been given of the fecundity of fithes, with 
frefh obfervations on that fubje&; by Mr. Thomas Harmer. 
The author of this paper has been at great pains to afcertain 
the number of eggs in feveral kinds of fifhes, which he did by 
the following method. He weighed firft the whole fpawn with 
averdupois weight; then taking a fmall piece of it, confifting 
of twenty, thirty, or forty grains, as was moft convenient, he 
likewife weighed that carefully, and counted the exa& number 
of eggs it contained, calcularing afterwards what number of 
eggs was contained in each grain, and what in the whole 
fpawn, From this procefs, he has made out a table of the 
number of eggs in feveral fpecies of fifhes, which amazes us 
with the fecundity of that part, of the creation, and is as fol- 


lows : 


TABLE, 
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oer TA BL :E. eas 
a om “so | + a5! or 7: : 
Names of the 3S ‘SF 3 Sh hoe Time of 
Fith. es |S] 3 es) 5 3} Examination. 
P| sc) se siz 
Ts oz. dr. | grains. gr. Pts 
Carp N°, 1| 16 12 | 1265 | 101,200] 46 | 8o)May 2s, 
2) 25 8 | 2571 | 203-109} 55 7g/April 4, 
Cod -fith 12.540|3-686.760}] 29 | 2g4{Dec. 23, 
Flounder No.1] 2 14 | 182k | 133.407] 23 Feb. 21, 
2} 3 S41 162 | 225.568) 19 1adq[Dec. 18, 
3} 612] 598 | 351.026} 263) 587)March 14, 
4) 24 4 |[2.200 }13.357.400 24h 617 ditto, 
Herring Nr) 4 31 367 32,063) 48 | 89/0. 8, 1763, 
2 5 > | 2364 23.235) 484] go 29, . 
31 313 | 259] 273-569 52d 910k. 2, 1764, 
41 § 10] 480 36.960] 53 7 25; 
5| 4 64) 366 29.646] 57 |} 81] ditto, 
6} 4 8 | 4202} 27-753) 51 a > 
7 5 1 4got 32.863) ait 67/0 o&. 18, 
Lobfter No.1] 14 8 | 7227 14'April 4, 
2} 36 o| 1671 | 21.699}129 Aug. 11, 
Mackarel No, 1] 20 — | 1027 | 454-961) 33 | 443/June 20, 1764, 
2} 20—| 949 | 430-346) 242) 454) 2% 
3) 318 — |} 12233) 546.681 324 447 18, 1765, 
Perch No.r} 8 9 965i 28.323) 35 37 April 5, | 
2} § 10| 502] 20.582) 85 6, | 
Pickerel N°, 1} 56 4 | 51004} 49-304) 70 3 25, | 
2 3248 80.288] 762) 242:Nov. 25, 
3] 48 10k] 3184] 33-4321 43 | 10%|March 19, 
Prawn N°, 1}( 127 er.) | -4-806/—— 243 May 12, 
2|(944 gr-)i—4._—s- 3-479)-—|, 287 ditto, 
3](1004 er.) 3.579 247 ditto, 
Roach ( or } N°. 1 2— 114 9.604 April 4, 
what I took 2 6 8 671 43.615) 68 65|May 4, 1764, 
to be of that 31 3 8 | 3462 29.799] 424) 86 ditto, 
{pecies ) 44 2 2/ 153 9.436 got 62 5 
5s} ro 6%) 361 81.586] 39 | 226 2, 1765, 
6} 9 104| 417 } 113.843] 42 | 273 6, 
8 | 2132 45-475] 20 | 21 24, 
Shrimp (with No.7 (rst Z er.) - .34 redo May "4 
ight coloured 2] (3¢e8r-)} 7 6.807 972] -. ditto, 
{pawn 3 | 4.601 — ditto, 
Ditto (with 7N° a} (31¢r-)} 5 4,090 $13 ditto, 
dark colour) 2] (22gr.)} 4 2.849 712 ditto, 
Smelt No.1} 2=—= | 1494 38.273] 30 | 256)Feb. 21, 
2|{289% gr.)} 50 34.411 288 Mar. 21, 1764, 
3 § 14 | 1574 29-925; 401} 190 27,1765, 
4) 4 12] 145 30.991] 20 | 213 2%, 
S| 6 67 | «614g | - 24-2897) 20 | 163 ditto, 
6 I 5 136 23-80] 20 | 175 ditto, 
Soal No.3] 14 8 | 5422 | 100.362] 20 | 185)June 13, 
2) $= 179! ge778 20 | 216 28, 
Tench No, 1 -- 383.252}; —— |---| May 28, 1764, 
2} 28 8 | 5334 | 280.087) 25.| $25}; . 3» 1765, 
3 8 143) 224 83.104] 20 | 371 10, 
41 9 8 | 2842 | 108.963) 20 | 383 ditto, 
5 iz 8 366 138.348) 224): 378 ditto, 
47 98] 1969 | 350-4%2] 23 | 278) June 31, 
7 14 15 66 | 138.560] 20 | 160 ditto, 
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‘ N°. 1. of the tench certainly had a much larger number 
of eggs; but being extremely diftended with fpawn, and un- 
luckily let fall before it was brought to me, the enveloping 
fkin in which the eggs were contained was broke, which made 
it difficult to determine fome circumftances relating to this fith; 
it however had the number of eggs I have fet down, at the 
loweft way of reckoning, and I believe many’ thoufands more, 

¢ J have taken no notice of feveral fraétions in the number 
of eggs contained in a grain in many cafes, choofing to fall 
rather below than to exceed the truth, in all the fith I have 
given an account of in this table. I have been fcrupuloufly 
exact in all particulars, excepting what are contained in the 
fecond column, which gives the weight of the fith I examined, 
in which the utmoft nicety was not neceflary : fome few might 
weigh a little more or a little lefs ; but all were nearly of the 
weight fet down, and much the greateft part exaétly fo.’ 

The next article is an account of an hydro-enterocele, ap- 
pearing like an hydro-farcocele, and ending in the death of the 
patient, in which the inteftine had paffed from the hernial fac 
into that of the hydrocele, by which the ftrangulation was 
formed. Communicated by Mr. Le Cat, F. R. S. 

Thirty-two. Novorum quorundam in re eledtrica experimen- 
torum {pecimen, quod Regie Londinenfi Societati mittebat die 
26 Aprilis 1766, Joannes Baptifta Beccaria, ex fcholis Piis, 
R. S. foc. ‘This article contains thirty-feven experiments on 
inanimate fubftances. 

Number thirty-three. Specimen hiftoriz naturalis Volgenfis. 
Avétore J. R. Forfter. The author of this paper, after giving 
a fhort account of the country fituated on the banks of the 
Volga, exhibits a view of its various natural produétions, arranged 
in their proper claffes, and interfperfed with occafional remarks, 

De problemate quodam algebraico, deque evolutione me- 
chanice cujufdam curve inter infinitas hypermechanicas, que 
determinate xquatieni fatisfaciunt: Auctore Pid Fantoni, 
Mathematico Bononienfi. Communicated by Sir Horace Mann, 
his majefty’s envoy at Florence. | 

Article thirty-five is a memoir concerning the moft advan- 
tageous conftruétion of water-wheels, &¢. by Mr. Mallet of 
Geneva. This article being on a ufeful branch of mechanics, 
we would gladly have given our readers a full account of it ; 
but it would not be intelligible without the plate by which it 
is illuftrated. 

The néxt is a new method of conftrutitig fan-dials, for any 
given latitude, without the affiftance of dialling fcales, or lo- 
garithmie calculations, By James Fergufon, F. R. S. 

This afficle; likewife, would be unintelligible without the 


plate, 
Thirty- 
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Thirty-feven. On the formation of iflands. By Alexander 
Dalrymple, Efq. 

The hypothefis of this author is, that the iflands of the fea 
owe their origin to an accumulation of coral, by the violence 
of the winds. What firft led him to this deduétion, was an’ 
obfervation of a Sooloo pilot, that all the iflands, lying to the 
N. E. coaft of Borneo, had fhoals to the eaftward of them; the 
wefterly winds not attacking them violently, as. being covered 
on that quarter by Borneo. 

Thirty-eight is an attempt to determine the height of the 
fun’s atmofphere, from the height of the folar fpots upon the 
fun’s furface; by the Rev. Mr. Horfley, F. R. S. 

Thirty-nine. Obfervations of the fun’s eclipfe, on the 16th 
of Auguft, 1765, taken at Caén in Normandy; by Natha- 
naél Pigott, Efq; of Whifton, in Middlefex. 

Number forty contains, An extract of a letter from John 
Ellis, Efq; F. R. S. to Dr. Linnzus, of Upfal, on the animal 
nature of the genus of Zoophytes, called Corallina. 

The writer of this letter endeavours to prove, from a che- 
mical analyfis, that the Corallina is aétually of an animal na- 
ture, and not a vegetable, of the nature of the genus of con- 
ferva, as contended for by fome other naturalifts. 

Article forty-one is, An account of the aéttinia fociata, or 
cluftered animal-flower, lately found on the fea-coafts of the 
new-ceded-iflands; by John Ellis, Efq; F. R.S. As this ex- 
traordinary animal unites two remarkable genera in the fyftem 
of nature, which profeffor Linnzus had claffed far from each 
other, it may be agreeable to our readers to extra€t an account 
of it. 

‘ The one is the aétinia or animal flower, the other the 
hydra or frefh-water poly pe. 

‘ The aétinia, called by old authors, as Aldrovandus, Johnf- 
ton, &c. Urtica marina, from its fuppofed property of fting- 
ing, is now more properly called by fome late Englifh authors 
the animal flower. This name feems. well adapted to it ; for 
the claws, or tentacles, being difpofed in regular circles, and 
tinged with a variety of bright lively colours, very nearly repre- 
fent the beautiful petals of fome of our moft elegantly fringed 
and radiated flowers, fuch as the carnation, marygold, and 
anemone. As there are great variety of {pecies of this animal; 
fo thefe fpecies differ from each other in their form. The bo- 
dies of fome of them are hemifpherical, others cylindrical, and 
others thaped like a fig. Their fubftance likewife differs; for 
fone are ftiff and gelatinous, others flefhy and miufcilar; bu 
they are all capable of altering their fhape, when they exten 
their bodies and claws im earch of their food. “ We find thei 
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on our rocky coafts at low water, fixed in the fhallows to fome 
folid fubfiance, by a broad bafe like a fucker; but they can 
fhift their fituation, though their movement is very flow. 

* They have only one opening, which is in the center of the 
uppermoit part of the animal; round this are placed rows of 
flethy claws ; this opening is the mouth of the animal, and is 
capable of great extenfion: it is amazing to fee what large thelk 
fih fome of them can fwallow, fuch as mufcles, crabs, &c. 
when it has fucked out the fifh, it throws back the fhells thro’ 
the fame paflage. Through this opening it likewife produces 
its young ones alive, already furnifhed with little claws; which, 
as foon as they fix themielves, they begin to extend in fearch 
of food. 

‘ They are found all round the coafts of England; but the 
coafts of Suffex and Cornwal furnith us with the greateft varie- 
ties of them. ‘The iflands in the Weft Indies are likewife re- 
markable for many kinds of them.’ 

‘ The hydra, or frefh-water polype, is that extraordinary 
animal fo well known to the curious, from the difcoveries of 
Mr. Abraham Trembley, F. R, S. in its re-produétion after it 
had been cut into pieces. When it is extended, it is of a worm- 
fhaped figure, and of the fame tender fubftance with the horns 
of a common fnail. 

‘ It adheres by one end like a fucker to water plants and 
other fubftances: the other end, which is the head, is furround- 
ed by many arms or feelers placed like rays round a center : 
this center is its mouth, and with thefe arms, which are ca- 
pable of great extenfion, it feizes {mall worms and water in- 
fe&ts, and brings them to its mouth; often {wallowing bodies 
larger than itfelf: when the food is digefted in the ftomach, it 
returns the remains of the animal it feeds on, through its mouth 
again, having no other vifible paflage from its body. 

‘ Their manner of multiplying is from eggs, which they 
produce in autumn ; but the moft common is from their fides, 
in which there firft appear {mall knobs, or papille; as thefe 
increafe in length, li:tle fibres are feen rifing out of the circum- 
ference of their heads, which they foon ufe to procure food. 
When they are thus arrived at a mature ftate, they fend forth 
other young ones from their fides: fo that though many of 
them foon fall off, and provide for themfelves, yet the animal 
frequently branches out into a numerous offspring, growing 
eut of one common parent, each of which not only procures 
nourifhment for itfelf, but for the whole family.’ 

The next paper is a letter from Edward Wortley Montagu, 
Efq; F. R.S. to William Watfon, M. D. F.R.S. containing 


fome new obfervations on what is called Pompey’s pillar, in Egypt. 
This 
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This curious and learned gentleman, in furveying the above- 
mentioned pillar, obferved, that the hieroglyphics, with which 
part of it is covered, are reverfed; from whence he concludes, 
that the pillar was not erected whilft thefe were held facred 
characters. He likewife difcovered, under the fhaft of the pil- 
lar, and about a foot within the circumference, fomething 
{ticking faft to the bafe, which, on being detached, proved to 
be a medal of Vefpafian, in fine order, 

‘ The reverfed hieroglyphics, fays the ingenious traveller, 
are a proof that this amazing monument was not erected be- 
fore Pompey’s time; and as there is no mention of it in Strabo, 
or any one of the ancient writers that [ have met with, it feems 
plain it was not known before the time of Vefpafian. This 
medal could not by any accident, I think, have been introduced 
above a foot within the circumference of the fhaft; therefore I 
fuppofe it was placed there when the pillar was ereéied, which 
from thence I conclude to have been done to the honour of that 
emperor ; and perhaps on his reftoring the cripple to the ufe 
of his limbs.’ 

Number forty-three is part of a letter from Dr. Watfon to 
Dr. Huxham, at Plymouth, giving fome account of the late 
cold weather. Dated at London, February 14, 1767. 

Forty-four is a defcription of an eleftrometer, invented by 
Mr. Lane; with an account of fome experiments made by him 
with it. 

The ufe of this inftrument is, to determine the comparative 
quantity of eletric fluid, with which, for any given experi- 
ment, the coated phial is impregnated. 

The forty-fifth article is, Of the increafe and mortality of 
the inhabitants of the ifland of Madeira. By Dr. Thoma; 
Heberden, F. R. S. 

Next follows an account of fome very large foffil teeth, found 
in North America, and defcribed by Peter Collinfon, F. R. S. 

Thefe teeth were difcovered fome feet below the furface of 
the ground, and from their fhape, fize, and fubftance, appear 
to have appertained to elephants; but how they fhould be 
found in a country where there is no authority of fuch ani- 
mals having ever exifted, naturalifts will be puzzled to account 
for. 

Number forty-feven is a fequel to the foregoing article. 

Forty-eight is a catalogue of the fifty plants from Chelfea 
garden, prefented to the Royal Society, by the Apothecaries, 
for the year 1766. 

Article forty-nine contains an account of fome neutral faits 
made with vegetable acids, and with the falt of amber; which 
thews that vegetable acids differ from one ancther; and that 
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the falt of amber is an acid of a particular kind,. and not the 
fame with that of fea falt, or of vitriol, as alledged by many: 
chemical authors. By Donald Monro, M. D. phyfician to his 
majefty’s army, and to St. George’s hofpital, F. R. &. 

The judicious author of this paper, fo well known in the 
medical world for his excellent treatifes on the dropfy, and 
difeafes of the Britifh military hofpitals, has rendered his 
name ftill more confpicuous, by one of the moft curious dif- 
coveries of modern chemiftry. It had been the general opinion, 
that vegetable acids were all nearly of the fame nature; but 
by the account here delivered, of neutral falts, made with 
thefe acids, and the foffil, or mineral alkali, it appears, 
that, in faé&, they differ materially from one another; which 
diverfity is likewife illuftrated by two beautiful plates. 
‘Twenty-four experiments are related in this curious inveftiga- 
tion, which we would recapitulate, did not the importance of 
the conclufion annexed, render it neceflary to infert a longer 
quotation than our limits can well admit of. 

‘ From the experiments above related, it is evident that 
phyficians have hitherto been in a great miftake, in believing 
that all vegetable acids were nearly of the fame nature; for 
from them it fhould feem that almoft each of the acids, called 
vegetable, has fomething peculiar to itfelf, and upon future 
trials may be found to have different virtues and properties. 

‘ The different appearance of the neutral falts above-men- 
tioned, from that of thofe produced by the union of the foffil 
alkali with any of the mineral acids, feems to make it doubt- 
ful whether the vegetable acids derive their origin from the 
mineral ; or whether they are not new fubftances, generated 
either in the vefiels of plants by means of the vegetative pro- 
cefs, or by fermentation, or by the force of fire. If they owe 
their origin to the mineral acids, they are certainly fo much 
changed in their virtues and properties by the combination 
of new particles, and by the procefles they have undergone, 
that they may be looked upon as diftin& bodies in many 
refpects. 

‘ From what has been faid, it is evident that the number 
of true neutral falts * is infinitely greater than what has been 
fuppofed, of late, by chemifts; and it is probable that many 
of the neutral falts, above defcribed, may prove to be excel- 





* © By true neutral falt is meant, a falt made with an acid 
and one of the three alkalies; the word ¢rue is added to thefe 
faits, to diftinguith them from neutral falts made with earths 
Or metals, and-acids. 
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tent remedies in the cure of difeafes, as well as ufeful in many 
manufactories. 

« As there is fuch a variety of vegetable acids, and as each 
of them produces a diftiné& neutral falt with each of the three 
alkalies, I think it would be right to diftinguifh them from 
one another by particular names; the falts made with the ve- 
getable alkali may be called wagetab/e falts, as both the acid 
and the alkali are vegetable fubftances ; thofe made with rhe 
foffil alkali xeutral /alts; and thofe made with the: volatile 
alkali ammoniacal falts, as all the neutral falts hitherto made 
with this alkali have gone by this name. ‘Thus we may call 
the three neutral falts made with lemon juice :,1. Vegetable 
falt of lemons. 2. Neutral falt-of lemons, 3. Ammoniacal 
falt of lemons. . 

« By means of thefe neutral falts we may be enabled to dif 
cover many of the properties of vegetable acids, and particu« 
larly the different degrees of affinity or attration between them 
and alkaline falts ; thus, for example, if we diffolve in water 
fome of the neutral falt of currants, and add fome lime juice 
or fome vinegar, and then evaporate and chryftallize; if we 
obtain a neutral falt of currants, we conclude that the acid of 
currants has a greater affinity or attraction to the alkali than 
the acid of limes or of vinegar; but, if we get a neutral fale 
of limes, or of vinegar, we conclude that thefe acids have a 
greater affinity with the alkali than the juice of currants, 

‘ As Lam fenfible that this account of vegetable neutral 
falts is very incomplete, and that I have done little more than 
given a very fuperficial defcription of their external appear- 
ance; and as it will probably require a length of time, and 
the labours of many, <o difcover fully their virtues and proper- 
ties, I fhall recommend it to thofe who may profecute this 
fubje&t to endeavour to afcertain the following faéts : 

« 4. What degree of cold or of heat is generated on the 
&mixture of each acid with the different alkaline falts; and 
likewife to try the fame experiment with each neutral falt at 
the time of its folution in water. 

‘ 2. What quantity of pure alkaline falt it takes to faturate 
any determined quantity of each of the vegetable acids. 

« 3. What figure each neutral falt aflumes when itis firft 
cryftallifed, and likewife after it has been purified, and again 
diffolved in water and cryftallifed. 

‘ 4, What quantity of water it takes to diffolve any deter- 
mined quantity of each falt. 

‘.5, What effeéts thefe falts or their folutions in water 
have on oils, fulphur, ardent fpirits, metals, earths, and other 
Hz fub- 
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fubftances ; what fubfances they mix eafily with, and to what’ 
bodies they prove a menftruum, or affift in diffolving. 

‘ 6. How far they agree in their virtues and properties 
with the neutral falts made with mineral. acids, and with each 
other. 

‘ 7, What effects they have on the human body; whether 
they promote more particularly the perfpiration or the fecre- 
tion by the kidneys, or whether they aét more readily on the 
bowels, and promote the difcharge by ftool ; and to afcertair 
the exact and proper dofes of each. 

* 8. And Jaftly, what effets fermentation and diftillation 
have on native vegetable acids ; and to obferve and compare 
the appearances of the neutral falts made with thefe acids in 
their different ftates: viz. 1. In their native ftate. 2. When 
made into wine. And, 3dly, when made into vinegar; and 
likewife when made with acids brought over by the force of 
fire, or diftilled from the fame juices in each of the three dif- 
fercnt ftates mentioned. 

‘ And in order to facilitate their labours, I fhall conclude 
this long paper with obferving, 

‘ sft, That all vegetable juices ufed for making neutral 
Yalts ought to be ftrained through a cloth, and then filtered 
through paper, before they are faturated with the alkaline 
falt; and that, after they are faturated, they ought to be 
allowed to ftand for fome days, and fome of them for weeks, 
and then be filtered again, before they are evaporated. 

‘ 2diy, That it is of ufe to clarify many of thefe juices, 
after being faturated, with the whites of eggs. 

“ 3dly, That it is fometimes eafier to obtain a neutral falt, 
by evaporating with a boiling heat, than with a flow or gentle 
fire; as the heat of boiling water coagulates, and throws up 
a quantity of vifcid juices to the furface, which cannot be eafily 
feparated by any other means. 

* 4thly, That the fweeter any fruit is, and the more is 
abounds with faccharine or vifcid juices, the more difficult it 
is to obtain a neutral falt; and for this reafon I have not hi- 
therto been able to get any neutral falt from the faturated juices 
of pears or of cherries. 

‘ sthly, That, in cafes where we are obliged to employ 
water mixed with the fruits cut fmail, inftead of their juices, 
it is right to peel off the fkins before we attempt to faturate the 
acid ; otherwife the alkaline falt is in danger of uniting with, 
and rendering foluble in water, the grofs oils with which the 
fkins generally abound, which: afterwards prevent the cryftal- 


lifation of the neutral falts.’ 
The 
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The laft article in this volume is; Experiments on the dif- 
fillation of acids, volatile alcalies, &c. fhewing how they may 
be condenfed without lof, and how thereby, we may avoid 
difagreeable and noxious fumes; in a letter from Mr. Peter 
Woulfe, F. R. S. to John Ellis, Efq; F. R. S. 

This ingenious invention promifes gieat improvement in fe- 
veral chemical procefles, and at prefent is productive of a dif 
covery repugnant to univerfal opinion, which is, that the acid 
of fea falt is ftronger than the oil of vitriol, in the propor- 
tion of 441 to 31. 





III. The Rudiments of Englith Grammar, adapted to the Ujfe of 
Sthools ; *with Notes and Obfervations, for the Ufe of thofe whe 
have made fome Proficiency in the Language. By Jofeph Prieftley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 12m. Pr. 2s. 6d. Becket and De Honde, 


R. Dryden, in his dedication of Troilus and Creffida to 

the earl of Sunderland, makes this remark: * How 
barbaroufly we yet write and {peak your lordfhip knows, and [ 
am fufficiently fenfible in my own Englith ; for I am often put 
to a ftand in confidering whether what I write be the idiom of 
the tongue, or falfe grammar and nonfenfe couched under the 
fpecious name of anglicifm.’ 

At this day we may make the fame obfervation with 
equal propriety: for though the Englith language has great 
energy, variety, richnefs, and elegance, it has never been per- 
fe&ly refined; many barbarous and ungrammatical phrafes are 
ftill in ufe, and inadvertently adopted by almoft every writer. 

The word methinks, is a folecifm, refembling the broken 
Englifh of a travelling Jew. 

Moff an end, though ufed by the celebrated author of the 
D. L, is unintelligible jargon. 

Farther inftead of farther, forthwith, howleit, much ado, to 
and fro, wherefoever, thereafier, herewith, whereof, a great while 
ago, now and then, as bow, by and Ly, how/oever, feeing shat, and 
the like, are barbarous and unneceflary expreflions. 

The following are {till more exceptionable, as they are not 
only barbarous but tautological : evermore, furthermore, for ever 
and ever, wherewithal, oftentimes, round about, near at band. 

In the writings of Shakefpeare, Addifon, and others, we 
meet with worfer and //fer; but thefe are grofs coiruptions : 
derrerer would be equally juftifiable. 

Death is frequently called the /arter end of man; but thefe 
words imply a former end ; which is a palpable abjurdity. 

Thefe kind of people, and thefe fort of things, are phrafes in 
which one of the moft cffential rules of grammar is violated, 

H 3 A few 
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A few men is an expreffion equally ungrammatical : @ denotes 
the fingular, and few the plural number. 

There is the fame impropriety in the combination of fuch 
words as thefe: a tqwe:ve month, many a time, a great many, every 
three years, now a days, 

Some writers ufe the preter tenfe inftead of the participle, 
in this manner: J 4ave chofe a companion for life; I bave took 
care of your books; I have wrote a letter; but this way of fpeak- 
ing is as improper as it would be to fay, I save faw a great cu- 
riofity; I bave did my duty; or 1 have went a journey, 

Be they never fo good, is not only an inelegant, but an 
> eran exprefiion ; inftead of sever we fhould fay 
ever. ” 

To fall out with, to fall foul of, to put him into the head of it, 
to be beholden to, to fet a going, to fet about, to fet light by, to 
bring about, to bear rule, to make out, to feek after, to give over, 
to give into, &c. are phrafes which ought to be avoided by 
every writer who has any regard for the purity and elegance of 
his di@ion. 

You was there, you was here, you was pleafed, are common 
expreflions ; but you was is falfe grammar; becaufe you as well 
as ye is the fecond perfon plural: for theugh we fpeak to one 
perfon only, we unanimoufly fay, you are, you have, you bad, 
you feall; and if any one fhould ufe the verb in the fingular 
number, and fay, you art, you haf, you hadft, you fealt, he 
would be deemed ignorant of the common rules of grammar. 
For this reafon we ought always to fay you were, and not you 
Was. 

It may be obferved, that the French, the Italians, and we 
believe all other nations in Europe ufe both the pronoun and 
the verb in the plural number, though they {peak to one fin- 
gle perfon: thus the former fay, vous étes fort obligeant, and 
the latter, wot fete mulio gentile. 

M. de Vaumeriere, in his Art de Plaire dans la Conv. Ent. 
2. gives a reafon for this cuftom : Parmi nous, Se. * Among 
us civility requires that we fhould ufe the plural in fpeaking to 
one fingle perfon ; as an intimation, perhaps, that we efteem 
him ajone as much as many others.’ 

Thefe inftances wiil be fufficient to fhew the juftice of Mr. 
Dryden’s obfervation, and to convince us that our language 
wil] admit of great improvement in grammatical accuracy. 
Let no writer imagine that this is an obje&t unworthy of his 
attention: a competent Knowledge of grammar is certainly 
the foundation upon which all literature, properly fo called, 
ought to be railed. Minus funt ferendi, fays an excellent judge, 
gui hanc ariem [grammaticam] yt tenuem ac jejunam cavillantur ; 
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que nifi oratori futuro fundamenta fideliter jecerit, qeogead Ju- 
perfruxeris corruet, Quint. 1. i. c. 4. 

The author of the work now before us has fabjoined to this 
new edition of his Grammar many ufefal notes and obferva- 
tions, in which he has pointed out a great number of galli- 
cifms and other improprieties, which have infinuated them- 
felves into the ftile of fome of our moft eminent writers. 

Our philological readers will not be difpleafed with the fol- 
lowing remarks : 


* Of the Prepofitions zo and for. 


‘ Agreeable to the Latin and French idioms, the prepofition 
to is fometimes ufed in conjun&ion with fuch words as, in thofe 
languages, govern the dative cafe *; but this conftruction does 
not feem to fuit the Englifh language. His /ervants ye are, to 
ewhom ye obey, Romans. And to their general's voice they foon 
obeyed. Milton. The people of England may congratulate to them- 
Selves, that the nature of our government, and the clemency of our 
kings, fecure us. Dryden, Something like this bas been reproached 
to Tacitus. Bolingbroke on Hiftory, vol. I. p. 136. 

‘ To feems to be ufed inftead of for in the following fentences, 
Deciding law-/uits to the northern counties. Hume’s Hiftory, vol. 
iV. p. 191. A great change to the better. Hume’s Effays, 
p- 133- At leaft for is more ufual in this conftrudtion. 

‘ Jo feems to be ufed improperly in the following fentences. 

His abborrence to that fuperftitious figure. Hume’s Hiftory, vol, 
VI. p. 323,'i. e. of Thy prejudice to my caufe. Dryden. i. e. 
againft. Confequent to. Locke. i. e. upon. The Englifh were 
wery different people then to what they are now. Smollett’s Vol- 
taire, vol. I. p. 178. 
, * In feveral cafes, zo may be fupprefied ; but if there be two 
claufes of a fentence, in the fame conftruétion, it fhould either 
be omitted, or inferted in both alike. Tbe people ftole his gibber, 
and paid it the fame veneration, as to bis‘crofs. Hume’s Hil, 
vol. Il. p. 39. 

‘ The place of the prepofition for, had better have been fup- 
plied + by other prepofitions in the following fentences. . Tbe 


—_— 





* This fentence may perhaps be more accurately and ele- 
gantly expreffed in this manner: ‘ Agreeably to the Latin and 
French idioms, the prepofition to is fometimes ufed in conjunc- 
tion with words which, in thofe languages, govern the dative 
cafe.’ 

+ We would rather chufe to fay—‘ The place of the prepo- 
fition for might have been better fupplied by other prepo- 
fitions.” 
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eworfbip of this deity is extremely ridiculous, and therefore betier 
adapted for she vulgar. Smollett’s Voltaire, vol. I. p. 203. 
i.e. 10, To die for thirf. Addifon. i.e. of or by. More than 
they thought for [of]. Dalembert’s Hiftory of the Expulfion 
of the Jefuits, p. 132, J think that virtue is fo amiable in ber- 
Self, that there is no need for [of] the knowledge of God, to make 
ber beloved and followed, Smollett’s Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 30. Jf 
the party chufe to infift for [upon] #t. Law Traés, vol. I. 
70. . 

‘ The prepofition for is ufed in a peculiar fenfe in the follow- 
ing paflage: dnd prejudices for prejudices, /ome perfons.may be 
apt to think, that thofe of a churchman are as tolerable as of any other. 
Law Traéts, vol. I. p. 184. i. e. if prejudices on all fides be 
fairly compared. 

‘ For is fuperfluous in the phrafe, more. than be knows for. 
Shakefpear. ‘This is only ufedin familiar and colloquial ftyle. 


‘ Of the Prepofitions qwish and upon. 


* The prepofition wish feems to be ufed where ¢o would have 
been more proper in the following fentences. Reconciling him- 
Self with the king. Hume’s Hiftory, vol. IV. p. 176. Thofe 
things which have the greatef#t refemblance with each other fre- 
quently differ the moft, Smollett’s Voltaire, vol. III. p. 65. 
And that jelelion and rejeBion foould be confonant with our proper 
mature. Harris’s three Treatifes, p. 205. Conformable with. 
Addifon. The biffory of St Peter is agreeable with the facred 
text. Newbery’s New Teftament. 

‘ Other prepofitions had better have been fubftituted for 
with in the following fentences. Gilad with [at] the fight of 
boflile blood. Dryden. He bas as much reafon to be angry with 
you as with dim. Preceptor, vol. I. p. 10. Converfant with a 
feieme. Pope. In would have been at leaft equally pro- 
per. They could be prevailed with [upon] to retire. Hume's 
Hiftory, vol. iV. p. ro. 

‘ In the following fentence to di/penfe with my/elf is ufed in 
the fame fenfe as to excafe myfelf. I could not difpenfe with m/felf 
JSrim making a voyage to Caprea. Addifon. 

‘ The prepofition with and a perfonal pronoun fometimes 
ferves for a contraction of a claufe ofa fentence. The bomuncu- 
lus is endowed with the fame locomotive powers and faculties with 
us. ‘Triftram Shandy, vol. I. p. 5. i. ¢. the fame faculties with 
which we are endowed. 

‘ The oblique cafe of the perfonal pronouns is ufed in conjunc- 
tion with this prepofition by way of emphafis, withopt any other 
addition to the fenfe, as away with thee, get thee gone with thee*, 


— 








* Thefe feem to be vulgar and ungrammatical phrafes. 
‘ The 
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* The prepofition o# or upon feems to be ufed improperly in 
the following fentences. J thank you for belping me to an ufé (of 
a medal) shat perhaps I foould not bave thought on [of]. Ad- 
difon on Medals. Authors have to brag on [of], Pope. Cen- 
forious upon all bis brethren. Swift. perhaps of. His reafon 
could not attain a thorough conviGion On thofe fubje@s. Hume’s 
Hiftory, vol. VIE. p. 355. 4 greater quantity may be taken from 
the beap, without making any fenfible alteration upon it. Hume's 
Political Effays, p. 12. i.e. im. Every office of command foould 
be entrufted to perfons on [in] whom the parliament could confide, 
Macaulay’s Hiftory, p. 112. 

‘ This prepofition feems to be fuperfluous in the following 
fentence. Their efforts feemed 10 anticipate on the {pirit, which be- 
came fo general afterwards. Hume’s Hift. vol. Il. p. 5. 

‘ We fay, to depend upon a thing, but not to promife upon 
it. But this effe we may fafely fay, no one could beforeband have 
promifed upon, Hume’s Hiftory, vol. VIII. p. 75- It might 
have been, have promifed themfélves. 


* Of the Prepofitions in, from, and others. 


‘ The prepofition 7x is fometimes ufed where the French ufe 
their ez, but where fome other prepofition would be more 
agreeable to the Englifh idiom. Some of the following fen- 
tences are examples of this. He made a point of honour in [of ] 
not departing from his enterprize. Hume’s Hiftory, vol. I. p. 402. 
I think it neceffary, for the interef? of virtue and religion, that the 
ewhole kingdem fbould be informed in Jome parts of your charaGer. 
Swift. i.e. about, or concerning. In fome .of thefe cafes, in 
might with advantage be changed for so or taro. Painters have 
not a little contributed to bring the fludy of medals in vogue. Ad- 
difon. On the other hand, I have found sao put for in: en- 
gaged him into attempts. Vume’s Hiftory, vol. V. p. 162. 
To be liable in a compenfation. Law Tratts, vol. I. p. 45. 

¢ It is agreeable to the French idiom, that ix is fometimes 
; put for with. He had been provided in @ /mall living by the duke 
of Norfolk. Hume’s Hiftory, vol. VIII. p. 68. 

‘ In fome familiar cafes, there is an ellipfis of this prepo- 
fition. Jt was efteemed no wile probable. Hume’s Hiftory, vol. 

- VII. p. 315. but this conftru&tion hardly fuits grave ftyle. 

‘ Jn is fuperfluous in the colloquial phrafe, be finds me in mo- 
ney and tleaths, &c. 

‘ The prepofition from had better be changed in the fol- 
lowing fentences. The cflates of all were burthened by fines and 
confifcations, which bad been levied from them. Hume’s Hiftory, 
vol. VII. p. 315. He acguits me from mine iniquity. Job, ' bet- 
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ter of. Could be have profited from [by] repeated experiences, 
Hume’s Hiftory, vol. VIII. p. 259. 

* From feems to be fuperfluous after forbear. He could not 
forbear from appointing the pope to be ont of the god-fathers. Ib. 
vol. VIII. p 282. 

‘ The prepofition among always implies a number of things ; 
and therefore cannot be ufed in conjunétion with the word 
every, which is in the fingular number. Wich is found among 
every fpecies of iberty. Hume’s Effays, p. 92. The opinion of 
the advance of richts in the ifland feems to gain ground among every 
body. Hume's Political Effays, p. 71. 

‘ There feems to be fome impropriety in the ufe of the pre- 
pofition axder in the following fentence. That range of bills 
dnown under the general name of Mount Fura. Account of Ge- 
neva. 

‘ The prepofition through is fometimes fupplied by a very 
particular conitruction of the adjective dong ; thus all night long, 
and all day long, ave equivalent to, through all the night, through 
all the day. 

« Sometimes a is put for iz, But the Bafa detains us till 
be receives orders from ddriancple, which may probably be a month 
a coming. Lady Montague’s Letters, vol. I. p. 147. 2 e. 
in coming.’ 

This work is a valuable addition to that of the accurate and 
judicious Dr. Lowth ; and, we hope, will contribute to the re- 
finement of the Englifh language, 


- 





-- 


IV. Odfervations on the Dropfy in the Brain, by Robert Whytt, 
M. D. late Phyfician to bis Majefy, Prefident of the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyficians, Profeffor of Medicine in the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, and F, R. 8S. To which are added bis other T. reatifes 
mewer hitherto publifbed by themfelves, Sue. Pr. 28. 64. 
Becket. 


HIS velume is the pofthumous publication of a late ce- 

lebrated author, whofe untimely fate is ftill deplored as 
a lofs to medical Jearning, which he cultivated with fignal abi- 
lities. A genius for experiment, attentive obfervation, ra- 
tional induGtion, and extraordinary induftry, are confpicuous 
in all his writings, and qualified him for promoting the ad- 
vancement both of the theory and pra@ice of phyfic. With 
what fuperior luftre he fhone forth in either department, his 
univerfal reputation in the medical world can teftify ; and his 
ingenious refearches will be applauded by pofterity while the 
love of {cience and experiment endures, 


As 
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As mott of the treatifes in this volume have been publithed 
jn former colle&tions, we fhall give an account only of that 
which is original, entitled, Odfervatiens on the Dropfy in the 
Brain: and this being a diforder which has been very imper- 
fe&tly treated of by phyficians, we prefume it will not be im- 
proper to prefent our readers with the fentiments of this learned 
author concerning it. 

In the beginning of the treatife he informs us, that the 
‘ moft frequent and fatal fpecies of the internal hydrocephalus is 
found in the ventricles of the brain, immediately below the 
corpus callofum, and is that with which medical writers feem to 
have been leaft acquainted; and after producing the various 
aecounts delivered by them on this fubjeét, he remarks, that 
none of them have favoured us with the figns by which we 
may diftinguifh a dropfy of the ventricles of the brain from 
other difeafes affeting that organ; the reafon whereof he 
thinks may be, ‘ that thofe patients who were carried off by 
this difeafe have been generally fuppofed to die of a fever end- 
ing in a coma; and in fuch cafes the head is feldom opened.’ 
The fymptoms of this diforder are fo accurately defcribed, that 
we fhall infert intire the account of the two firft ftages. 


‘FIRST STAGE, 


¢ Children who have water ia the ventricles of the brain be- 
gin to have many of the following fynrptoms, four, five,’ of fix 
weeks, and in fome cafes much longer, before their death. 

« At firft they lofe their appetite and fpirits; they look 
pale, and fall away in flefh ; they have always a quick pulfe, 
and fome degree of fever. In feme cafes I have feen a bydro- 
cephalus attended with a confiderable degree of fever, which had 
frequent remiffions, but without any order or regularity: In 
other cafes the paroxyfms came on pretty regularly in the 
evening, and then the difeafe was taken for a flow, irregular, 
nervous fever, or for one occafioned by worms. At this time, 
in children of fiye years and upwards, I have found the pulfe 
ata hundred and ten, in others at a hundred and twenty, 
and in a few cafes at a hundred and thirty, or even at a hun- 
‘dred and forty ftrokes in a minute ; but rarely ever fo full as fo 
indicate bleeding. 

‘ In others the quicknefs of the pulfe and heat of the fkin 
were not fo confiderable ; but I do not remember to have feen 
any patient who had not fome degree of fever in this, which I 

call the firft ftage of the difeafe. 

‘ While the feverifhnefS continues or increafes, they ‘lofe 
their appetite more and more; their tongue is often white, 
fometimes it is remarkably clean, and towards the e:d of the 
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difeafe acquires an apthous rednefs. They are thirfty, and 
frequently vomit once or twice in a day, or once in two days. 
They complain of a pain in the crown of their head, or in the 
forehead above their eyes. ‘They are commonly coftive, tho’ 
fometimes they have returns of a loofenefs. When bound, 
they are not eafily moved by a purge; fometimes they are 
troubled with gripes. Their fpirits being low, they incline 
moftly to lie in bed, although they are often more difpofed to 
watching than to fleep. They cannot eafily bear the light, 
and complain when a candle is brought before their eyes. 
They are obferved to pick their nofe, and in their fleep to 
grind with their teeth, as in the cafe of worms. 

* Thefe are the fymptoms of the firft ftage, during which it 
is very hard to diitinguifh this dropfy of the brain from a flow 
irregular fever occafioned by worms, by fome other diforder in 
the bowels, or by fome other caufe. In the fecond ftage, the 
fymptoms enable us, with fome certainty, to difcover the na- 
ture of the ailment. But before I proceed to enumerate them, 
I fhall juft obferve, that I never had but two patients who 
had not the vomiting during either the firft or fecond ftage. 
One of thefe was a girl of eight years of age, who, though fhe 
had an averfion to food, yet never threw it up but once, and 
that was on the third day before her death ; nor did fhe ever 
complain of a headach till twelve or fourteen days before fhe 
died ; whereas this laft fymptom, for the moft part, begins 
three or four weeks, and in fome cafes feveral months, before 
the end of the difeafe: the alfo could bear the light better 
than any I have feen. ‘The other, who had no vomiting, was 
a boy of eleven years ; he had little headach, although he Jay 
much in bed, and did not like to be moved. But in general, 
the vomiting once or twice a day, .or once in two or three days, 
the headach, and the averfion to light, -are the fymptoms 
which in the firft ftage of this kind of bydrocephalus charatterife 


jt moft. 
‘SECOND STAGE, 


‘ I date the beginning of the fecond ftage from the time the 
pulfe, from being quick but regular, becomes flow and irregu- 
lar. This fometimes happens about three weeks, often a fort- 
night or lefs, before the death of the patient. 

‘ In this flage the pulfe is commonly not only much flower 
than it was before, but often more fo than in health. Ina 
girl of thirteen, the pulfe, which for a fortnight beat above 
a hundred times in a minute, about nine days before fhe died, 
fell to eighty-four, next day to feventy, and the day after to 


fixty, becoming always the more irregular the flower it was. 
In 
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In a youth of fixteen, the pulfe, which for feveral weeks had 
been fevexith, on the fifteenth day before his death, beat only 
fixty-eight in a minute ; two days after, it felk under fixty, 
and once to fifty. 

_* A boy of nine years of age, fifteen days before he died, 
had a pulfe from feventy to feventy-five in a minute, and irre= 
gular. In another of four years, the pulfe fell to eighty-eight 
on the ninth day before his end. In a girl of feven years old, 
on the fifteenth or fixteenth day before her death, the pulfe 
beat a hundred and fifty times in a minute; next day, it be- 
came flower than natural, and irregular ; for five or fix days 
after this, it was from eighty to eighty-fix in a minute, 

‘ In two other children, who were lefs feverith in this ftage, 
the pulfe from a hundred fell below eighty. I have never feer 
a patient with water in the ventricles of the brain, whofe 
pulfe did not come down to its natural ftate, or very near it, 
except one. This was a girl of about feven, whofe pulfe, af- 
ter being for feveral weeks about a hundred and thirty in the 
forenoon, and a hundred and forty in the evening, a fortnight 
before her death, fell two or three ftrokes under a hundred ; 
yet neither her heat nor thirft, nor other complaints abated, 
although her pulfe had fallen above thirty in a minute. 

‘ In this diftemper it is obfervable, that when the pulfe is 
nearly as flow, or flower than natural, it is always irregular or 
unequal, both as to the ftrength and the interval of the ftrokes. 
When it grows quicker, the irregularity leffens ; and when it 
becomes very quick, it is then moft equal and regular. Far- 
ther, it deferves notice, that, although in the fecond ftage 
the pulfe becomes much flower than it was before, the heat of 
the fkin continues much the fame, and fometimes feems rather 
to increafe. 

‘ I have infifted the longer on the ftate of the pulfe in this 
period, as from thence we can learn the fureft aiagnoftic. 

‘ During the fecond ftage, moft of the fymptoms mentioned 
in the firft continue. The fick are then unable to fit up, 
though generally fleep little, till towards the end of this pe- 
riod, when they begin to grow drowfy.. They moan heavily, 
yet cannot tell what ails them. ‘Their eyes are often turned 
towards their nofe, or they fquint outwards, and fometimes 
they complain of feeing objects double. Some, towards the 
end of this ftage, grow delirious, and cry out in a wild man- 
ner, as if they were much frightened : about this time alfo, or 
later, they frequently void either real worms, or fome fubftance 
like worms in a diffolved ftate; yet this difcharge gives no re- 
lief to the patient, and only helps to deceive the lefs expe« 
sienced practitioner with regard to the nature of the difeafe. 

7 *‘ The 
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‘ The urine in this, as well as in the other ftages, varies’ 
it has often a large fediment, fometimes none at all; but moft 
commonly it depofits one of a light confiftence and a white 
colour. In feveral I have obferved the urine have a large 
furfuraceous fediment, till within a few days of their death, 
when it had no feparation. 

« The breath has now, but e/pecially in the laft ftage, fuch 
a fickith and offenfive fmell, as I do not remember to have ob- 
ferved in any other diftemper. During the fecoad as well as 
the firft ftage, the patients are often, for fome days, or parts 
of days, much eafier than at other times.’ 

As the fymptoms of the third or laft ftage feize the patient 
only a few days before death, when the diforder is incurable, 
it is fyfficient to obferve of the commencement of that period, 
that it may be known when the pulfe (which for fome time 
was nearly as flow or flower than in a healthful ftate) rifes again 
to a feverith quicknefs. 

It is the more neceflary that we fhould give the diagnoftic 
figns of this fpecies of dropfy, as our author obferves that the 
ancients were intirely ignorant of the difeafe, and the few mo- 
derns who treat of it feem to.have defcribed it more from theory 
than obfervation. 

¢ Ihave already obferved, that in the firft ftage it is hard to 
difcover this internal Aydrocephalus. But when we meet with 
a patient under fifteen or fixteen years of age, feized with a 
flow fever of no certain type, and irregular in its acceflions and 
remiffions ; when in that fever the patients vomit once a day, 
or once in two or three days; when they fhun the light, and 
complain of a pain in the crown of their head, or over their 
eyes, after the fever has continued for fome time, or of a 
pain thereabouts, that in fome days does not abate like the 
headach in ordinary fevers: when thefe complaints neither 
yield much to repeated vomits, gentle purges, nor bliiters, I 
fay there is reafon to fufpe& water in the ventricles of the 
brain. But as worms, and other diforders of the ftomach and 
inteftines, are fometimes attended with moft of thefe, as well 
as other fymptoms that accompany the internal Aydrecephalus in’ 
its firft ftage, we are oftem at a lofs to find out this difeafe, 
till it arrives at its fecond period, when the pulfe begins to 
grow nearly as flow, or even flower than natural, but irregu- 
lar; for this change of the pulfe, added to the fymptoms of the 
firft ftage, is, as 1 have obferved, almoit an infallible fign of 
water in the brain, if at the fame time the patient is not re- 
lieved, and if the feverifh heat does not abate with the quick- 
nefs of the pulfe, 
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¢ When the glands of the mefentery become {fcirrhous, the 
patients are liable to a flow fever; their pulfe is quick and’ 
fometimes irregular, but is never fo flow as in health. In the 
cafe of worms in the ftomach and inteftines, although the 
pulfe be generally quick, yet fometimes it is flower than natu- 
ral, and irregular ; but when this happens, the fkin is cool, 
and there is no fever. But in the dropfy of the brain, when 
the pulfe becomes flow and irregular, neither the heat of the 
fkin, nor any other of the feverifh fymptoms, are fenfibly 
abated ; for in this cafe the motion of the heart is not accele- 
rated in proportion to the degree of heat and fever. A 

‘ We ofien find a flow irregular pulfe, in perfons of a deli- 
cate habit, when labouring under cramps of the ftomach, f{paf- 
modic colics, and viclent nervous headachs (as they are com- 
monly called) ; but it is obfervable, that in fuch cafes this. 
kind of pulfe is always attended with a cool fkin. 

‘ When therefore with a flow and irregular pulfe we meet 
with thirft and a feverifh heat, watching, a /rabifimus, or 
double fight, a deliriwm, and fcreaming, fucceeding the fymp- 
toms mentioned in the firft ftage, we may ftrongly fufpeé& 
water in the ventricles of the brain. But this is {till more 
evident, when foon after the patient grows comatofe, the pu- 
pil dilates and lofes its motion, the pulfe becomes quick, the 
cheeks are flufhed, the tendons ftart, and convulfions follow. > 

‘ It is true, indeed, that fome of thefe very fymptoms are 
obferved towards the end of common fevers, in which, from: 
the brain being much affeéted, the patient falls into a come 
before his death. Buta fever from water in the brain is eafily 
diftinguifhed from others, by attending to the whole courfe 
of the difeafe, and particularly to the pulfe, which, after’ 
having been at firft quick, becomes flow and irregular ;. and,. 
laftly, acquires a greater frequency than ever. Befides, the 
fcreaming, fquinting, and dilatation of the pupil, rarely occur 
in other fevers. | 

‘ The fymptoms of no diftemper refemble thefe of water in 
the brain fo much as thofe which arife from worms in ‘the 
ftomach ; for with a flow fever there is a want of appetite, 
vomiting, pain in the head, raving, and convulfions; but’ 
when worms in the itomach or inteitines occafion a-flow and 
irregular pulfe, the patients have not that feverifh heat { ob- 
fervable in the internal hydrocephalus.’ 

The caufes and cure of this diforder are fo much the fame 
with thofe of other dropfies, that we forbear to mention them. 
We cannot, however, conclude this article without obfervingy 
that the fymptoms of the difeafe here treated cf are accounted 
for in that ingenious manner, which fo much. diftinguithed 
this 
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this celebrated author, whofe produétions have ever afforded us 
the higheft fatisfaction, and will remain a more lafting monu- 
ment of his-medical abilities, than the temporary fame we ean 
beftow. 





V. Libellus de Natura, Caufa, Curationeque Scorbuti. Au@ore 
Nathanaele Hulme, M. D. To which is annexed, a Propofal 
Sor previnting the Scurvy in the Britifh Navy, 8vo. Pr. 35. 
Cadell. ~ | 


HE exceflive depredations frequently committed by the 
fcurvy in long fea-voyages, muft render the confidera- 
tion of it of the higheft importance to all maritime and com- 
mercial nations ; and every attempt to afcertain the molt pro- 
r method of curing it, lays claim to the attention of the 
public. Dr. Lind, whofe Treatife is the beft that has been 
written on the fcurvy, has imputed the produétion of the dif- 
order partly te a moifture of the atmofphere; but the author 
of this differtation contends that it is the coldnefs, and not any 
humidity of the air, which is a principal predifponent caufe. 
As a fpecimen of the ftyle and Latinity of this fmall treatife, 
which is an ufeful abridgement on the fubjeé&t, we Mave felec- 
ed the following paflage, on account of its containing two un- 
common facts, not generally known, 
¢ Uptote cum autem, in regionibus femper calidis, fora- 
mina cutis adeo patula fint, ut materia putrefcens corpore exeat 
aeque cito ac generatur, morbus rarius apparebit ; quamvis 
idem genus cibi aflumitur, quod certe fcorbutum in frigidiori- 
bus locis crearet, ubi materia putrefcens magis frigore obfera- 
tur et retinetur. Ob hanc caufam quoque fit, regiones fri- 
gidas, magis obnoxias huic vitio efle, quam calidiores; et 
hieme, quam aeftate. In India enim Occidentali, fub coelo 
Caribbaeo, nautae noftri diaeta marina utentes, falvis tamen 
corporibus, falem ipfum, ex omni parte corporis, fub fpecie 
fudoris expulerunt, et in copia quoque vix credibili. Vidi enim 
eum falem fic infudare per calceamenta, maxime ad oras eorum, 
ut cruftas falfas albas, iifdem inhaerentes, formet, ter vel 
quater {patio diei ; et cum idem linguae admoveretur, perquam 
ftimulans, et acris erat; calceamenta quoque putrere, et de- 
hifcere fecit. Si igitur per foramina pedum, tantum mate- 
riae ejicitur, quantum judicare liceat expelli per totam fuper- 
ficiem corporis, quae, his in regionibus calivis, femper fem- 
perque humore profluit? et quantum differentiae fit quoad 
quantitatem materiae, quae fic, dato tempore, iis locis calidis 
corpore ejicitur, ex ea, quae frigidis expellitur, minime difficile 
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‘ Haec materia per vias cutis fic expuHa, tam: noxia eft, 
quam eriecaré ea anitalia, quae, in frigidioribus regionibus, 
infeftare corpus humanum’ fulent, et a Graecis rod\apin Nomi-, 
nantur. Quamvis id mirum fortaffe quibufdam videatur, ta- 
men res eft bene cognita his fub zona torrida navigantibus. 
Idque quidem in mentem revocat, narratiunculam illam dé 
quam maxime nobiliffimo Don Quixote de la Mancha *. Hie 
enim, inter navigationiem fuam ulnas non multas numerantem, 
in rivo fatis parvo, vultu ferio res magnas intus teftante, ar- 
migerum farm humilem fogavit, ut totum ‘¢orpus’ manu pe 
detentimn percurreret, ét perferutaretur num forte, haec ani- 
malia ad huc nori corpus refiquerant; fimtlque dixit ei; 
Hifpanos ad Indiam navigantes, his abfentibus, fatis certo fcirey 
an littam aequinofialem tranfiifent necné. Dicum fa@um’s 
Saného‘enim obédiens, poplitem finiftrum verfus, manum 
caute fib vefte admovit, et paulo poft, vultum fignificantem 
magiftro attollens, Eques intelligens ei inquit, Invenift’n’ unum 
igitur ? Imo plura, refpondit Sancho, digitos fimul celeriter 
quaffans ; tum fubito manum foedatam aquis berie lavit.’ 

To this differtation is annexed a Propofal for preventing the 
Scurvy in the Britifh Navy. : 

This important problem has been treated of by feveral au 
thors, who have recommended the ufe of acids, or fermenting 
liquors. What is further urged in the prefent propofal is, that 
orange or lemon-juice and fugar fhould be fo mixed with fpirits 
and water, or wine and water, where fmall beer cannot be had, 
as to become, in a manner, the common drink of failors when 
at fea. The expence of this juice, along with the fugar, the 
writer computes would fcarcely amount to three farthings a day 
for each man; which, though it might rife to a confiderable 
fum, when calculated for the whole Britifh navy, he thinks 
would be more than balanced by the reductions and other ad- 
vantages attending the execution of fuch a plan. | 

‘ ift, The favings that would be made to the hofpital ex- 
pences, by having the men preferved from the feurvy. 2zdj 
The expence of the elixir of vitriol and vinegar, which might 
be very well fpared, if the native vegetable acid fhoutld’ be int 
troduced, by way of diet, as is here propofed. 3d, The per- 
petual lofs arifing to the government, during a war, in raifing 
men to fupply the place of thofe who die of that fatal malady. 
ath, The time the fleet may lie in harbour, or be fupplied 
with vegetable refrefhments from afhore: fuppofe two’or threé 
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months in the year. sth, The many inconveniencies which 
arife to the fleet, in time of war, from being unhealthy when 
at fea; or having many of their men left fick on fhore.’ 





VI. Remarks and. Differtations on Virgil ; with fome other Clafical 
Obfervations: by the late Mr. Holdfworth. Publifoed, with 
feveral Notes and Additional Remarks, by Mr. Spence. 410. 
Pr. tl. ts. Dodfley. Concluded. 


AVING ina preceding Number of our Review given 

fome account of the Remarks contained in this volume, 

we now proceed to the Differtations. Upon thefe our obfer- 

vations will be few, as the nature of their fubjeéts will not 

permit us to be copious. We will endeavour, however, to 

perform what may be juftly expe&ed from us, and convey to 
our reader an adequate idea of their fcope and execution. 

The firft has for its title, ‘*‘ On the two Pdilippi,” and is 
written in feven letters to C. J. Efg. Of this the dire&# pur- 
pofe is to reconcile the feeming contradi&tions between the 
hiftorical accounts of the two famous battles of Pharfalia * and 
Philippi, and the following paflage of Virgil, which, as it has 
hitherto been underftood, fpeaks of them as fought upon the 
fame fpot. | 


‘ Ergo inter fefe paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum vidére Philippi ; 
Nec fuit indignum Superis bis fanguine noftvo 
Aemathiam, et laetos Haemi pinguefcere campos.” 


The author, however, has not confined himfelf merely to 
Virgil. He has paid attention to feveral collateral confidera- 
tions, and, in particular, endeavoured to defend the other 
poets, who, in mentioning thefe battles, * agree with Virgil, 
and feem to have copied from him.’ 

Of the firft Letter, the former part is employed in the ex- 
planation of the writer’s deffgn. Arguments are next ad- 
duced to fhew the improbability of Virgil’s committing fo mate- 
rial a miftake in the hiftory of his own times; and from hence 
occafion is taken to enumerate the writers, who, * upon an 
ill-grounded fuppofition that this was Virgil's meaning, have 
reprefented both battles as fought exa&tly on the fame {pot.” 
The fathers Catrou and Rouille are mentioned in particular, as 
having laboured, during their whole account of the war of 





% The diftance between Pharfalia in Theffaly, and Philippi 
on the borders of Thrace and Macedonia, according to the bett 


accounts, is above two hundred miles, 
Au- 
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Auguftus and M. Antony againft Brutus and Caffius, to prove, 
that rbei# famous battle was fought on the plain between Phar- 
falia and the Theffalian Philippi; exa@tly on ‘the fame fpot 
where Pompey the Great had been defeated by Julius Czfar: > 

In the fecond letter he proceeds to prove, upon the au- 
thority of Appian, that Brutus was defeated by O@avius near 
Philippi, on the borders of Thrace and Macedonia ; and in the 
third corroborates his teftimony by that of Plutarch ‘and D. 
Caffius, whofe accounts are examined by our author in a man- 
ner which fhews him to have been equally well acquainted with 
the geography and hiftory of antiquity. The latter part of 
this letter fpecifies the objections of Catrou and Rouille to the 
authority of the above-mentioned hiftorians;. objections, we 
muft own, very. weak and cama Cory. They are of opi- 
nion, that the teftimony of ‘Virgil, Manilius, Ovid, and Lu- 
can, almoft all cotemporaries with Auguftus, ought to prevail 
againft three hiftorians who were ftrangers, and who wrote 
above a century after the time we are {peaking of.’ 

To thefe objeétions, however, Mr. Holdfworth has thought 
it neceffary to reply in a very particular manner; and to this 
end he has dedicated his fourth letter. In the firft place 
he obferves, that although they were not natives-of Italy, they 
were all born fubje&ts of Rome; and that notwithftanding they 
chofe to write in the Greek language, they could not be unac- 
quainted with the Latin tongue, as great part-of their lives 
was paffed in Rome, or in the neighbourhood.of Rome, and as 
they were advanced to the higheft dignities of the ftate. Of 
every advantage, therefore, requifite to their purpofe, they 
muit have been poffefled. He farther remarks, that it is pro- 
bable the three Greek hiftorians were upon the fpot; which 
cannot be affirmed of the poets; and, in proof of this, adduces 
reafons which we mutt own to be in fome meafure fatisfaQory. 
Upon the fecond objection, that * they wrote above a century 
after the battle of Philippi,’ he juftly remarks, that it may have 
weight with regard ‘to particular circumftances or fprings of 
action, wherewith thofe who write in aftertimes cannot be 
fuppofed to be fo well acquainted as thofe who lived! at or near 
‘the time ; but that in the prefent enquiry, whether a remark- 
able battle was fought in this or that place, it is of little force. 
He next proceeds to enquire, whether thefe hiftorians’ were 
furnifhed with proper materials for their hiftory, whether they 
erred through inadvertency; or whether they did not wilfully 
endeavour to deceive us. ' That they were ‘pofleffed of the 
means of information, he imagines few will difpute ;'as itis 
“not probable that Auguftus, ‘the great encourager of learning, 
would negle&. furnifhing his Palatine library with fome: imie- 
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morials of his own reign, efpecially: fo remarkable a part of it 
as that which eftablithed him in the empire. This argument 
our author farther ftrengthens by obferving, upon the autho- 
rity of Suetonius, that he wrote Commentaries of .his own 
Life, which, as appears from their works, thefe hiftorians fre- 
quently confulted. 

Having proved that. they neither wanted materials, nor di- 
ligence to ufe them, Mr. Holdfworth proceeds to fhew the 
improbability that hiftorians thus furnifhed with the means of 
information, and employed upon tranfaétions thus remarkable, 
fhould be fo grofly miftaken, as to reprefent the principal ac- 
tion in a wrong country, two handred miles diftant from the 
place where it was really fought. The apology which the fa- 
thers Catrou and Rouille offer in excufe of Appian’s fup- 
pofed miftake, from the refemblance of names, this writer 
juftly rejects, as his account, to which thofe of the other two 
hiftorians are in general conformable, is too full and circum- 
ftantial to admit the fuppofition ; and therefore if the battle 
was not fought at ser Philippi, every article of this part of 
their hiftory muft be pure invertion and romance. 

Laftly, Mr. Holdfworth fhews, that as they could not have 
been aétuated by any motives of prejudice or affection, it is 
unreafonable to fuppofe they were induced to mifreprefent facts 
by any defire-of indulging an idle and romantic genius, Of 
this, it is true, Appian has been accufed by Catron and 
Rouille; but to their unfupported affertion our author rightly 
oppofes the authority of Photius, who, in his Bibliotheca, 
mentions him as a lover of truth, and particularly well fkilled 
in military hiftory.—Such is the fubftance of Mr. Holdfworth’s 
arguments upon this head; which we entertain little doubt will 
be the more agreeable to our readers, as they not only tend 
to vindicate thefe hiftorians in the prefent difpute, but to 
eftablith their authority in general, by difplaying their means 
of information, and the little temptation they were under to 
mifreprefent facts. 

In the fifth letter it is propofed to reconcile Virgil’s two 
Philippi to hiftory. ‘This our author imagines may be done 
by fuppofing, that Virgil means by his two battles of Philippi, 
not two battles fought on the fame individual fpot, but at two 
diftant places of the fame name; the former at Philippi near 
Pharfalus in Theffaly, the latter at Philippi near the confines 
of Thrace. To fet this matterin a clearer light, he begs 
leave to thew, 

* Firft, That there were two Philippi, near which the two 

battles were fought. 
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‘ Secondly, That both Philippi were in Macedonia, pe 
wife €afled Emathia. 

‘ Thirdly, That both were at the foot of mont Haemus.” 

In the coh of this letter Mr. oldfworth has difcovered much 
reading and erudition ; but the nature of the enquiries, as our 
readers will readily perceive, not permitting u: us to enter into a 
minute detail of the arguments adduced upon: “each article, we 
muft content ourfelves with extraéting’ what’ he advatices upon 
the firft. 

‘ And firft, that there were two Philippi. | 

‘ Every body allows tlie‘ famous city of that name on the 
confines of Thrace and Macedonia, in anciént times called 
Datum, and-afterwards Crenides, till it took the name of Phi- 
lippi, from Philip the father of Alexandet; ‘Befides this fa- 
mous city, there was another town of lefs. note, of the fame 
name, in Thefialy, formerly called Thebae;‘’ ‘and’ or 
Philippopolis, ‘and by contra@ion Philippi, ffém’ Philip the fon 
of Demetrius. ‘This place lay ‘i in that part of’ Lary called 
Phthiotis, and thérefore was ufually calfed the Phthian, or 
Theflalian Thebes, to diftinguifh it from ‘Thebes in Boeotia. 
—See ‘Polybius, Strabo, Ptolemy, Diodorus ‘Siculus, Livy, 
and Pliny. 

‘ Polybius, in the fifth book of his Hiftory, giving an ac- 

count of king Philip’s war againft the Aetolians, tells us 
‘© That his principal view in that expedition, was to take from 
them Thebae, Phthiotides, and therefote encamping- near the 
Enipens, he went and laid fiege to that town; which he’de- 
fcribes_ as ,a_place of- great importance. ‘That it was about 
three hundred furlongs (thirty- feven miles, and a. half) from 
Lariffa; that it lay convenient to command Magnefia and 
"Theffaly. adjoining to that part of Magnefia which belonged _ 
to the Demetrians, and to that part of Theflaly inhabited by 
the Pharfalians and Pheraeans. ‘That the Aetolians, who 
were at that time mafters of it, ufed from thence to make in- 
curfions. on the Demetrians, Phacfalians, and Lariffeans 3” cap. 
xcix. . And then adds, “ That when Philip had made himfelf 
matter of the place, he reduced the inhabitants under his 
yoke, placed | there a colony of Macedonians, and, inftead of 
its former name Thebes, called it the city of Pbilip: dsriras 
Thy Woaygy dv] OnCay xaloyoped gv:” Cap. ¢. 
i. Diodorus, in the pafiage cited above, fays, it was called 
in his time Philippopolis: and. Stephanus Byzantinus, or (as 
fome will ‘have it) his epitomizer Hermolaus, fays it was called 
Philippi. At leat (which, is enough for our purpofe) the 
poets certainly call it fo, particularly Lucan, in feveral piaces 
of his Pharfalia, 
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* For inftance, when Sext. Pompeius, a little before the 
battle of Pharfalia, goes to confult the Theffalian witch, 
Erictho, about their fuccefs, Lucan reprefents her fitting on a 
rock, which overlooked the Theffalian plain, and fpreading 
her enchantments over Philippi, that the battle might not be 
transferred to any other place. 


—‘* Hanc fidi fcelerum fuetique minifiri, 
Effraétos circum tumulos ac bufta vagati, 
Confpexére procul praerupta,in.caute fedentem, 
Qua juga devexus Pharfalica porrigit Haemus. 
Illa magis magicifque Deis incognita verba 
Tentabat, carmenque novos fingebat.in ufus, 
Namque timens, né Mars alium vagus iret in orbem, 
Aemathis.et,tellus tam multa,caede careret, 
Pollutos cantu,’dirisque venefica fuccis 
Confperfos. vetuit tranfmittere bella Philippos ; 
Tot mortes habitura fuas; ufaraque mundi _.. 
Sanguine.” Lucan, VI. 573, etc, 

« Again, siaide the foldiers who ‘followed Cato into Lybia, 
after the defeat at Pharfalia, were going to defert, upon the 
news of Pompey’s death, Cato reproaches them with cowardice, 
and_ fays, ..*¢, Caefar will eafily believe by this ‘behaviour, that 
they were the firftwho turned-their backs at the battle of Phi- 
lippi ;”? which muft be Pharfalia. 


—‘* Credet faciles fibi terga dediffe, 
Credet ab Emathiis primos fugiffe Philippis.” Lib. IX. 271, 


‘ There are many other inftances in Lucan, to this purpofe, 
‘which I may have occafion to produce hereafter; but I muft 
‘not omit one’ hefe, which is very remarkable, that though he 
Zives his poem the title of Pharfalia, yet the firft time he 
peaks of that fital battle, he mentions it by the name of 
Philippi : 











———* Video Pangaea nivofis 
Cana j Jugis, LGtonité Haemi fub rupe’Philippos.” 

Lib. I. 680. 

‘ Itis farther obfervable, that Lucan’s poem is named in- 

differently both from Pharfalia and Philippi, by Statius in his 

Sylvae, where he introduces Calliope celebrating that author: 

When fhe has fpoken to him prophetically of his more puerile 

performances, fhe concludes with his nobleft work, and names 

the fubjeét of it from Philippi and Pharfalia, as fynonymous 
terms : 





** Mox coepta generofior juventa 
Albus offibus Italis Philippos, 
Et Pharfalica bella detonabis.” 
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« And-it is fill more remarkable, that Sidonius; Apollinaris 

{peaks of the fame poem, by the title of Philippi only, when 

he cone the three authors who were natives of Corduba, 
the two Senecas, and Lucan: 


«« Pugnam tertius ille Gallicani 
Dixit Caefaris, ut gener, focerque 
Cognata impulerint in arma Romain, 
‘Tantum dans lachrymis fuis Philippis, 
Ut'credat Cremerae levem ruinam.” 
Sidon. Carm. IX. ver. 1236. etc.’ 


The fixth letter unfolds the reafons why Virgil chof to call 
both battles by one name. As this is, perhaps, the moft® 
important part of the differtation, we would willingly infert the 
whole letter, were we not afraid of extending this article too 
far. Our readers, thereforé, muft be contented with what in- 
formation a fummary account can afford them. . 

Virgil then, according to Mr. Holdfworth, chofe to call 
both battles by one name, on account of that very ambiguity 
of exprefflion which has fince induced fo many of the moderns 
to believe that they were decided upon the fame fpot : and this 
for a purpofe which could not have been effeéted’ by the ufe of 
the Liforical diftinion. Few of our readers, we fuppofe, need 
to be informed, that the Romans were every way remarkably 
fuperftitious, and that to omens in particular they paid a moft 
extravagant attention. The poet, therefore, having in the 
preceding lines, enumerated the feveral wonders and pheeno- 
mena which followed the death of Czfar, proceeds in’ thefe to 
infer the continuance of the civilewars, and the vengeance de- 
nounced by.the gods againft his murderers; and then, in con- 
formity to the fuperftition of his countrymen, and perhaps in 
compliment to Auguftus, takes advantage of the equivocal ex- 
prefion, to hint how ominous and providential it appeared, that 
the fame Aemathia, and the fame name Philippi (or, to ufe 
the Englifh expreffion, 2 Philippi), fhould be sFwice fatal to 
the Romans. 

«« Erco inter fefe paribus concurrere telis. " 
Romanas acies iterum vidére PHiLipPi ; 

Nec fuit indignum Superis bis fanguine noftro 
AgMaTHiAM, et laetos Haemi pinguefcere Campos.” 


In fupport of this explication, which every one mutt ac- 
knowledge to be ingenious, Mr. Holdfworth, among other 
arguments, adduces the teftimony of Tully to prove tite fuper- 
ftition of the Romans with regard to every thing ominous, 
But the ufe he has made of the account which Appian gives us 
ef the famous vifion that appeared to Brutus, is fo artful and 

14 appo- 
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appofite to his hypothefis, that it would be unjuft to’ fupprefs 
it, or indeed’ to give it in any words but his own. 

~ € But the moft memorable ftory, and which moft nearly 
concerns our prefent purpofe, is that of the vifion which ap- 
peared twice to Brutus; fisft in Afia juft before his paflage 
into Europe, and again at Philippi, a little before the battle. 
As Appian relates the-firft appearance, ‘the phantom feemed to 
Jay a particular ftrefs on the name Philippi., “Ogfiggoas SY 
gol nai iv OsrAimzorg, I will appear to thee again, and that at 
Philippi; or, Iwill meet thee once more at a Philippi. Tak- 
ing the words jn their ominous and emphatical fenfe, they 
appear in a ftronger light ; the ambiguity in the name Phi- 
lippi, gives them a greater force; and as this ftory muft be 
freth in every body’s mouth, when Virgil wrrote his Georgics, 
tis not improbable that he thence took his firft hint of his two 
Philippi.’ 

Before -we leave this letter, we muft not forget to mention, 
that both Lipfiys and Gerard Voffius feem to have confidered this 
difficult paflage of Virgil in the fame light as Mr. Holdfworth 
has done; though, as he rightly cbferves, their curfory re- 
marks would only ferve to explain the two firft lines. 

Of the feventh letter, which clofes the differtation,: the title 
is, ** Paflages in other Poets explained in the fame manner as 
Virgil. And L. Florus reconciled with the other Hiftorians.’’ 
Of the former part we fhall at prefent fay nothing, as we fhall 
have occafion to fpeak fomething concerning it hereafter ; but 
the latter, where he examines the evidence of the hiftorian 
Florus with relation to thefe. battles, we have no reafon to 
poftpone. 

‘ Thus much for the poets. But there is one thing more to 
be confidered before I have done, and that is, the authority of 
one ancient hiftorian againft the others. This argument feems, 
I know, to fome whom [ have converfed with on this fubjeé, 
to have more weight with it than any thing I have before men- 
tioned ; and, if unanfwered, may deftroy, or at leaft weaken, 
whatever I have urged with regard to the poets.. For, not- 
withftanding they may be allowed to fpeak figuratively, yet 
certainly they ought rather to be underftood in a ftriét literal 
fenfe, when that is moft agreeable to hiftery: The author 
here meant is L. Florus, who, in his Account of the Civil Wars 
between J. Caefar and Pompey, fpeaks. of their laft famous 
battle, that is, the battle of Pharfalia, as fought on the plains 
of Pharfalia.—‘* Sic praecipitantibus fatis, praelio fumpta eft 
Theflalia : et Philippicis campis urbis, _imperii, g generis hu- 
mani fata commifia funt,” lib. IV. c. ii. Again, in the fol- 


lowing chapter, when he comes $0 the renewal of the war by 
; Au- 
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Auguftus Caefar, he places the chief fcene of it in ‘Theflaly:— 
« Dum Oétayius mortem patris ulcifcitur, iterum: fit mo- 
venda Theffalia,” c. iii. . And more exprefsly| dtill | in: the fe+ 
venth chapter, entitled, ‘*:Bellum Cafhi et Brati,” ‘he! fpeaks 
of the battle of O@avins and Antony: again. Brutus and 
Caffius, as fought precifely on ‘the fame fpot» with: ‘that of J. 
Caefar. and Pompey.—‘* Ordinata, magis ut poterat, quam 
ut debebat,in triumvires republica, reli€to ad urbis:praefidium 
Lepido, Caefar cum Antonio in Caffium Brutumque fuccin- 
gitur. Illi, comparatis ingentibus copiis, eandem illam, quae 
fatalis Cnato Pompeio fuit, arenam infederant;’ c. wii. All thefe 
articles agree fo exactly with the fcheme of Catrou and Rouille, 
that methinks words could not well be invenied, /better adapt- 
ed to their purpofe; and, indeed, they feem-to glory much 
therein, asp fure evidence in favour of their opinion, But 
perhaps, upon farther examination, we may. find the hifto- 
rian of as little fervice to them, as any of their poetical friends. 

‘ Let us firft then confider, that L.. Florus, is unfupported 
by any other ancient hiftorian (for Paulus Diaconus cannot 
properly be reckoned of that number), and I think it would be 
doing too much honour to his little epitome, to put it in the 
feale againft the whole body of ancient hiftorians, fuppofing 
him of equal value with any of the refi: much lefs reafonable 
is it to give credit to him in oppofition to. themiall, confiders 
ing that he is not allowed by the critics to be'very corre&t. * : 

‘ It is by no means honourable to detract from an author’s 
charaéter, in order to carry a point ; and therefore, granting 
him his due praifes, and that fome cenfures paffed upon him 
are too fevere, yet even the moft candid muft allow, that he is 
fometimes inaccurate. 1 

‘ For this we need go no farther than the chapter laft men- 
tioned (De Bello Caffii et Bruti) where that ftory is repre+ 
fented in fuch a manner as if there was no diftance of time. be+ 
tween the death of Caffius and Brutus; that both fell imme; 
diately, the one after the other, in the fame engagement. One 
cannot well fuppofe Florus fo ignorant as not to have known 
better ; but his concife way of writing led him into this negli+ 
gent way of exprefling himfelf. And by this it appears, that 
he is not always to be underftood in the ftricteft fenfe. 

‘ But without faying any more with regard to him, in coms 
parifon with the other hiftorians, as to his being only one 
againft many, and not the moft exaé, let us farther obferve; 
that he every where affects poetic flights; and if we confider 

him in that view only, we may perhaps, without more ado, 
eafily reconcile him with his brethren. 


hd Allow. 
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¢ Allowing then, according to my former pofition, that the 
battle between J. .Caefar and Pompey was fought on a plain 
between Pharfalus and the Theffalian Philippi, and that there 
being little diftance between thefe two places, it might be de- 
nominated indifferently from either; allowing likewife, not- 
withftanding the other hiftorians always diftinguith that battle 
by the name of Pharfalia, yet that the poets, for certain reafons 
before offered, often give it the name of Philippi, we may rea- 
fonably fuppofe that L. Florus, who affected to imitate them, 
chufes here their language; and whilft by his ‘* Philippicis 
campis” he means Pharfalia, he tacitly alludes, as theydo, to 
the fecond battle fought on a plain of the fame name,” There 
is very good reafon for this fuppofition, becaufe, whenever elfe 
he mentions this battle (which he does three feveral times in 
this fame chapter), ‘he conftantly calls it in the kgftorical lan- 
guage, Pharfalia, and in this one place only names it from 
Philippi, and then prefaces the fentence with “* praecipitan- 
tibus fatis,” and repeats the word Fata again at the Jatter end’. 
of the fame fentence, thereby manifeftly, I think, intimating — 
the fatality which attended the commonwealth at. the two 
Philippi. Secondly, as Theffaly was the principal fcene of the 
fubverfion of the ftate, we may fuppofe that Florus ufes it, in 
the fecond article, poetically for all Macedonia, a part for the 
whole. And then, Thirdly, it eafily follows, that by ‘* Eandem 
illam .arenam,” ete. no ‘more is meant, than that Brutus and 
Caffius had poffeffed themfelves of the fame province, that am- 
phitheatre which had before been fatal to Pompey. 

* And here it may be remarked, that the fame author, in 
another place, {peaking of the beginning of this civil war, 
ufes the fame metaphor, Arena, to fignify, not a:fingle field, 
but exprefsly a whole province: ‘* Prima civilis belli arena 
Jtalia fuit ; cujus arces levibus praefidiis Pompeius infederat.” 
Lib. IV. c. ii. tis true, the fenfe I have put upon -thefe 
paflages, is very ditferent from what appears to be the more 
obvious meaning, and therefore they have _been very liable to 
be miftaken; but the difficulty ceafes, if we * only confider what 
this bigorian, as well as the poets, chiefly aimed at, a fuper- 
ftitious fatality, that the two famous battles which completed 
the ruin of the commonwealth, fhould both be fought in the 
fame province, and both near a Philippi.’ 

We have inferted this paflage, though fomewhat long, with 
the more readinefs, becaute it may ferveasa fpecimen of the man- 
ner in which the Differtator has explained the paflages of 
the other poets who have mentioned thefe battles ; and at the 
fame time fhow with what alacrity.a writer will attempt to 
miflead others, who, for the fake of a favourite opinion, is wil- 
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Ting to be mifled himfelf. ‘No terms, we think, can be more 
fitive than thofe of Florus ; and were the interpretation of Mr. 
Holdfworth, by his own confeffion, fo different from the obvious 
meaning, ‘tobe once admitted, ‘we fhould not be furprized at 
the attempt of fome’ future’ igloffer to extraé blafphemy from 
the bible, or treafon from the aétof fettlement. Nor can we 
reeive any inconvenience t0 arife to our~ author’s: general 
Scie? from allowing that Florus intended what the obvious 
meaning of his words would have him intend; ‘fince to us it 
evidently appears, that in his hiftory of thefe tranfaétions, he 
derived much of his information from the Pharfalia of Lucan. 
As a proof of this, we fhall not infift upon his general imita- 
tions of that poet’s fentiments and language, which has in fome 
meafure been obferved by Mr. Holdfworth, but adduce a few 
inftances in which he has employed his very mode of expreffion. 
Thus, in fpeaking of the impatience of Pompeius’s army to 
engage that of Czfar, he fays ** Sie pracipitantibus Satis, prelio 
JSumpta ef Theffalia: et Philippicis campis urbis, imperii, generis. . 
humani fata commiffa funt.” Now let us fee Lucan: 


‘© Vicerat aftra jubar, cum mifto murmure turba 
Caftrorum fremuit, FATISQ. TRAHENTIBUs orbem 
Signa petit pugnz.” Lib. VII. 
But the following inftance is ftill more remarkable, “< A/- 
quid tamen advetfus abfentem dutem AUSA EST FORTUN« Circa Ll- 
meng - icam.” Flo, Lib. 4. 


eadem belli totum fortuna per orbem— 
onflitit? IN PARTES ALIQUID SED CAESARIS AUSA EST 
Ger maris Adriaci longas ferit unda Salonas, | 
Et tepidum i in molles zephyros excurrit Jader. 
“Luc. Lib. TV. ver. 402. et feq. 


Mr. Holdfworth, therefore, was under no neceflity of recur- 
ring to fach an uncommon interpretation, ‘in order to invalidate 
the force of this poetical hiftorian’s evidence. It is more than 
probable, that with the words of Lucan he fhould adopt what 
be might imagine to be bis fas, We conclude therefore, that in 
this part of his epitome, he followed thofe paflages of that 
poet, in which he has been hitherto underftood to fpeak of 
** both battles as fought upon the fame fpot;” and confe- 
quently his relation cannot reafonably be oppofed to the united 
teftimony of the three hiftorians fo often mentioned,  fince in 
the prefent cafe, he does not appear to have had a voice of his 
. own, but merely to have echoed that of another, 

We have now finifhed our account of this celebrated differta- 
~ tion ; in which, though the author has fettled fome difputed 
points, we are uncertain whether he has proved what it was ih- 

tended 
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tended to prove. . That no juft objection can be beget sctint 

the teftimony of Appiap, as Cain apd Plutarch : there 
were two Philippi, one on the confines Ths eand Macedonia, 
and the other in Theflaly near the field Q falia :_ that the 
battle between Auguftus and Brutus was a si the for- 
mer, and that.near the latter the fortune of Cafar and Pompey 
were decided: thefe are fas which with fome others ‘he has efta- 
blifhed beyond the poffibility of adoubt. But his method of recon- 
ciling Virgil with the hiftorians, however ingenious it may 4 
pear, we cannot fo readily adopt. The words of the poet, w 

due fubmifiion, we think are in themfelves clear and Jest 
incapable of any interpretation but of that to which the obyious 
meaning unavoidably condudis us, But were we to allow any 
ambiguity in them, the ftill more pofitive and exprels manner in 
which his cotemporaries, Ovid and Manilius mention the fame 
event, would quickly dilcoyer his: real meaning. Is: it con-— 
ceivable that Ovid fhould mean any thing in thefe lines, 


Pharfalia fentiet illum. 
Aemathiaque iterum madefient caede Philippi. 
Met, lib. xv. 


but that Auguftus.fhould conquer on the Pharfalian plain, &c, 
Nor can terms more exprefs be imagined than thole of Maniliys 
upon thefame occafion. 


«¢ Civiles etiam motus, cognataque bella 
Significant, nec pluga alids incendia mundus 
Suitinuit, quam cum,Ducibys jurata.cruentis, 
Arma Philippeos implerunt agmine.campos.. 
Vix etiam ficca miles.Romanus arena 

Offa viram, lacerosque pris fuperaftitit artus ; 
Imperiumque fuis copflixit viribus ipfum ; ; 
Pergue patris pater Auguftus veftigia yicit,” 


of this argument our author feems to haye been fully fengi- 
ble, from his painful endeavours to explain thefe paflages in .a 
manner wholly different indeed from all other commentators, and 
what the plain. meaning diétates, but quite commodious to his 
purpofe. With relation to that of Ovid, he defires us to obferve, 
that the plain of Pharfalia was rendered memorable for the 
vitory obtained there by Julius Czfar; that he had there fpared 
the lives of thofe by whom he was afterwards aflaffinated. As 
Jupiter, therefore, in the lines preceding thofe above quoted 
from this poet, prophetically promifes to make the adopted fon 
revenge that death by another battle, he afks, what impropriety 
was there in faying that Pharfalia fhould be Senfble of this vic- 
tory, notwithftanding it was to be obtained in a.diftant part 
of the province? Or, in other words, that Pharfalia should re- 
joice 
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joicé at the vengedhce taken by Adguftus on the marderers of 

his father? The laft verfe he underitands in the fame Tene 

with Virgil, of ‘& fécond be ig 16 ‘be folkeu’ with Roman 

blood in the fait fatal provificé > gs 
Aemathidque iterum madefiént caede Philippi, 

The paflagie of Manilits is explained with as littlehefitation : 

but not to croud qur page with any thing unneéceflary, we fhall 
comprize Mr. Holdfworth’s fentiments in the clofeftconipafs pof- 
fible. He dbférvés, that as the words vix etiam fieca arena; mitt be 
anderftood figuratively, there is no greater hyperbole in faying 
that the foldiers in the latter aétion.trampled on. the bones of 
thofe who were flain in the former, though at a. great diftaiice, 
confidering both happened in the fame province, and ia the 
fame caufe, thdn if faying that the blood {pilt in the former 
battle was {carce dried ap when the latter was fought, though 
there were fix years difference. To explain the per pairis wef 
tigia, he obferves, that ‘ Auguftus purfued his efienties intd 
Macedonia, as Julius had done ; in both battles Romans fought 
againft Romans; both were fought in the fame province, and 
in both the fame party prevailed; and thus far Auguiftus frod 
in his father’s fteps,’ To enter into a minute examination 
of thefe interpretations, we have not at prefent either time or 
inclination. Nor are we willing by any illuftration of ours td 
darken that which in itfelf, to ufe the annotator’s phrafe, is 
clearer than light. Without glofs or commentary, therefore 
the paffages are fubmitted to the reader’s confideration ; and 
periaps, when he has maturely examined them, he may with 
us look upon this elaborate explication as a remarkable inftance 
of ingenuity ftruggling againft fa&. We would not, however, 
be underftood to obtrude our private opinion upon any one ; 
but for the truth of it, are contented to appeal to the common 
fenfe of every judicious réader. 
It may be required from us, in all probability, to give an ex- 
planation of our own, fince we are not difpofed to receive that 
before us. But let it be remembered, that it is eafier to deftroy 
a palace than to build a hovel; that an hypothefis may be 
juftly rejected by him who has no other fit to be offered in its 
ftead. This we ingenuoufly acknowledge to be our prefent 
cafe. We refign thérefore the explication of this difficulty to 
accident and time, ob/cura que retegunt et manifefia condunt, 

The fecond differtation is entitled, ‘ Virgil’s Sibylla not. to 
be confounded with Deiphobe,’ But as the fubftance of it has al- 

teady been communicated to the public through Mr. Warton’s 
edition of Virgil, we muft refer our curious reader to that work 
for any information required. ©° iat ob 
The 
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The third isemployed * upon the following verfes in Virgil’s 
Georgics. 


‘* Plantis edurae coryli nafcuntur, et ingens 
Fraxinus, Herculeaeque arbos umbrofa cosonae, 
Chaoniique Patris glandes: etiam ardua palma 
Nafcitur, et cafus abies vifura marinos. 

Inferitur verd ex foetu nucis arbutus horrida, 
Et fteriles platani malos geffere valentes, 
Caftaneae fagos, ornusque incanuit albo 
Flore pyri, glandemque fues fregere fub ulmis.” 

Georg. II. ver. 72.” 


The intention of his obfervations upon thefe verfes, are beft 
learned from Mr. Holdfworth’s own words. ‘ Every one will 
allow, Iam perfuaded, that the eight foregoing verfes, as they 
are commonly underftood, are full of great difficulties, not to 
fay, abfurdities. I need not repeat all which has been faid on 
this fubje&, as that would be giving a very unneceflary trouble ; 
but fhall confider only Dr. Martyn’s Remarks, and beg leave 
to make fome obfervations.’ 

The remarks of Dr. Martyn upon the four firft lines as given 
us by Mr. Holdfworth, are thefe: ‘ It muft not be denied, that 
notwithftanding our Poet feems to mention the Oak, Palm, and 
Fir, as being propagated by Suckers, yet thefe trees are never 
known to produce any, nor were they ever propagated any other 
way than by feeds.’ And upon the four laft, thefe: ‘ Dr. Martyn 
fays on this place, that ‘* He believes there is no paffage in all the 
Georgics, which has been more cenfured than this about graf- 
fing, it being a received opinion, that no graff will fucceed, 
unlefs it be upon a ftock which bears a fruit of the fame kind. 
Hence, he fays, this is looked upon as a mere poetical rant,” etc. 
He afterwards foftens this hard expreffion by adding, ‘* that 
he will not determine, whether the prefent art falls fhort of 
that of the ancients, or whether our climate will not admit of 
the fame advantages with the better air of Italy.” And then 
endeavours to ftrengthen what our Poet has faid by the autho- 
rity of Columella, whom he calls ‘* the beft, the moft expe- 
rienced, and moft judicious profe-writer on agriculture amongft 
‘the ancients,” to fhew how any cion may be graffed on any 
ftock: which he thinks fufficient to juftify what the Poet has 
related. 

‘ But then again, on the other fide of the queftion, he quotes 
the following obfervations of Mr. Miller. ‘* As to the different 
kind of trees which are mentioned by the Poet to be ingraffed 
on each other, | dare affirm it was never praétifed in any coun- 
try: fo that we muft either fuppofe the trees, which now pafs 
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under the fame.appellation, to be different from, thofe known, 
at that time under fuch names; or that it is a licence taken. by. 
the Poet toembellish his poem.” 

Mr. Holdfworth thinks that the former of thefe difficulties 
may be removed by fuppofing the word plastis to mean, 
grown-trees, and not fuckers. — From the charge of extrava- 
gance he. vindicates the poet, by thewing that. she. {poke con-. 
formably to the doétrine of the ancient writers upon agriculture. 

The fourth differtation our author has employed in fettling. 
the precife fituation of Egeria’s fountain and her ' grotto. From 
this likewife we fhall extract nothing, as we conceive all refearches. 
of this nature to be the moft ufelefs productions of learned idle- 
nefs ; merely intended to difplay the erudition ,of the writer, 
but which neither impart knowledge nor gratify curiofity. 
For the. underftanding of hiftory,it is fufficient te know, that 
there was a nymph Egeria, and a fountain and a grotto to 
which fhe gave a name, Beyond this we feldom carry our 
enquiries: for what fignifies it to the untravelled reader, whe- 
ther this fountain was near Aricia, about /ixteen miles from Rome, 
or at Rome itfelf by the Porta Capena? 

The laft diflertation is upon the tomb of Virgil, The defign. 
of the author was to affert its authenticity, which many, -induced 
by Addifon’s opinion concerning it, are inclined to. doubt. In 
this attempt we think Mr Holdfworth has proved fuccefsful. 

Such are the differtations of this, learned writer, which, on 
the whole, we cannot commend as very interefting or very plea- 
fing. ‘They haye little in their fubjecis to engage atteution, a 
defe& fcarcely remedied by the prolixity with which he has 
treated of them.—The work, however, in general abounds with 
curious remarks, ‘rom which, perhaps, even the moft learned 
reader may derive inftruction ; nor can we help efteeming it as 
a valuable-acquifition io the Republic of Letters, and as refleting 
honour upon each of the gentlemen concerned. 


— 





VII. 4 Dialogue between a Tutor and bis Pupil. By Edward Lord 
Herbert, of Chirbury., 470. Pr.gs. Bathoe. Concluded. 


HIS is one of thofe works which prove tedious and tire-. 

fome to review. It is marked by no divifions of chap- 
ters or contents; and from beginning to end it is a continued 
dialogue. In fome paflages the noble author, in order to ex- 
pofe revealed religion, adopts the fanatical do&rine of papifts, 
that we ought to give credit to the church, be her affections 
ever fo grofs; and that the greater the abfurdities are which we 
belicve, the great.r is the merit of our faith. We thall omit 
his explanation of the original of idolatry, the morher-country 
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of which he tHiriks was Egypt; and’ the explanation of Maiif- 
cheifin, or the two original principles of good and evil, becaufe 
we apprehend he fays little that is néw upon thofe fubjeéts. 

His fordfhip is, however, fomewhat inclindble to think, that 
the Opihion of the two principles fymbdlizes in fome fort 
with that whieh is taught among us, concerning original cor- 
ription, derived ffom Adam ot Eve, or the ferpent, or the 
devil who entered into him; for (fays he) are not they mala 
printipia, according to our tenets? The Tutor, in anfwer to 
this qteftion of the Pupil, declines entering into the doétrine of 
the myfteries, except in the preférice of divines; but he fap- 
pofes that the hiftory of man’s fall, through the temptation of 
the devil and the ferpent, cannot be certainly averred, except 
by an’ inimediate revelation fromi God; * though (continues 
he, by way of fneer) we may believe it on the authority of the 
church.’ This leads our author into fome fpectlations cori- 
cerning the moral reétitude of God, the fitnefs of rewards and 
punifhments, and the eternal duration of the latter. The Pu- 
pil is inclined to believe, that a man muft fin with a very 
high hand to be eternally punifhed; and therefore he thinks 
charitably of thofe who fall only through weaknefs of under- 
ftanding, frailty, bad company, temptations, and the like; 
provided ftill that they do not make a cuftom thereof. ‘ But 
(fays the Pupil) to conclude this point, I agree to what you fay, 
that thefe things would be beft difcuffed in the prefence of a 
divine; and defire you theréfote to return to our former argu- 
ment, concerning antiquity and univerfality, wherein I would 
fain be inftruéted, fince every church, I can meet with, lays 
claiin to both thefe, but efpecially to antiquity, fince if the re- 
ligion of man be not as ancient as God’s providence over him 
in this world, we do not go high enough for it. 

© Tutor. You fay well, but you muft not upon this account 
take the ferious part of God’s worfhip, confifting in the five ar- 
ticles above-mentioned, but only the religious manners, forms; 
and rites prefcribed ; for the worfhipping of him depending not 
as the former doth on the notions written in our fouls, but on 
tradition, apparition, pretended revelations, myfteries, and the 
like, which grew up in latter times, and for the moft part were 
but the inventions of priefts, though I will not deny yet, but 
that they might have fomething rational, or decent in them ; 
either explicitly or implicitly, (7. e. to fay;) when the priefts 
might have leave to interpret them. 

‘ Pupil. But why do you lay the burthen of all thofe grofs 
ahd erroneous fuperftitions, and commentitious and falfe doc- 
trines fo heavily on priefts: might not the people have a great 
part therein? | 


3 ‘ . Tutor. 
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¢ Tator, And had cettainly: as long as: they obeyed’ their 
priefts, though I muft yet excufe the people very: much, if what 
they did was out of duty to their fuperiors; (who. perchance 
{tiled themfelves bythe name: of the true church, or fome other 
facred title) rather than out of an inward! approbation. of theme 
But to {peak plainly, who-can imagine that any, but a prieft, 
durft fay, he had a:revelation from: Jupiter, Mavs, Apollo, and 
the reft of their deities, either im the name of the -ftars they res 
prefented, or of the perfons; they faid, were related to thofe 
ftars? Who, J fay, would: believe any fecular perfon, or laicky 
that fhould pretend to have revelations in this kind ? But for the 
reverend priefts who lay, in the temple, and taid they heard 
God {peak fuch or fuch words: to. them, who durft refufe, ox 
difobey them, efpecially’ when their fayings were pronounced 
with fo much gravity and folemnity ? And for the reft, it wav 
feverely affirmed that no:lefs than God was the author of thofe 
fayings ; what. would you have: the people to do in this cafe, 
when impiety would be layed to their. charge, if they did but fo 
much as mitter again{t: the authority of that: facred order? 
Again, who would believe that facrifices were the invention of 
the people, when they were not only fo coftly, but at laft fodire 
and execrable, that even theic’ very children‘as- well as their 
beaits were flain, and offered'as propitiatory for their fin? T 
could fay much alfo concerning the abfurdities of many othep 
of their rites and ceremonies,. which by the more judicious phi 
lofophers, and wifer fort of men, were thought tobe ridiculous > 
but fhall refer thefe things to their proper place, and without 
infifting further on the religious worfhip of the Egyptians, come 
now to the argument you defired fhould be handled, concerns 


- ing thofe other nations, who may lay claim to antiquity, for 


afferting their do&rines. 

‘ Pupil. E fhould be glad:to have known as’much as was pofs 
fible concerning the Egyptians, both in that Abraham. and 
Mofes are faid to be well verfed in their learning; as alfo. that 
Chrift himfelf from the age of twelve years to thirty, or as fome 
account to thirty-three, is by fome authors faid to have paft his 
time there; upon which reckoning, it would be found, he lived 
many more years in Egypt, than his native’ country. . For as 
he, together with Jofeph and Mary. his mother, fled thither 
when he was about twelve years old, and thatit'doth not ap- 
pear, that from his birth to the time; he hath done any thing 
material to his hiftory, or that could be thought of much mos 
ment, fave only that he difputed in the tensple, , it will fall-out 
that he lived (in an aétive way) only but about three years in 
Judea, whereas the time of his ftay in Egypt, will amountito 
at leaft twelve years; in which fpace yet he is not reported to 
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have done any miracles, or converted any of the Egyptians to 
believe in him; which yet we cannot but fuppofe he muft have 
done, as well as in his proper country. Neither indeed is there 
more extant of him, amongft all the accurate writers I can find, 
of his life, than that he followed Jofeph’s trade, which was a 
carpenter’s, during his abode in that country for fo many years. 

‘ Tutor. You interrupt me ftill; I tell you again, I will not 
fpeak of thefe things but before fome of our learned divines, as 
having undertaken only to fatisfy your curiofity in thefe points 
of humane literature, which pertain to the bufinefs in queftion ; 
for I think it a rafh thing to put fcruples into your head, which 
either I cannot, or would not diffolve, without confulting with 
thofe able perfons, who bend all their ftudies that way.. 

‘ Pupil. I thall acquiefce at prefent in this advice, tho’ other- 
wife to confefs ingenuoufly, I fhould have enquired whether 
Chrift were faber lignarius, or ferrarius all this while; for 
though they all agree, he was faber, yet is there a controverfy 
which of thefe two he was,’ 

We have been the more full in this quotation, becaufe it is 
one of the moft exceptionable paflages in the book, and. gives 
us a full view of his lordfhip’s manner of reafoning, tho” it 
leaves the reader in fome doubt, whether he ever read the New 
Teftament. The fubfequent abfurdities which he mentions 
concerning the age of the world, and the different opinions of 
divines, hiftorians, and aftronomers, on that head, are of very 
little importance to Chriftianity, the profeffors of which are 
not bound to anfwer for the dreams of heathens and unbe- 
lievers. ‘The noble writer thinks that the general deluge did 
not affect Egypt, and that therefore the Egyptian records may 
be prefumed to be more antient than thofe of any other nation. 
His ftritiures concerning the rife of idolatry, however they may 
reflect upon the weaknefs of human underftanding, never can 
affect the doétrines of Chriftianity; and every found Chriftian 
will go as far as his lordfhip in his obfervations on that fubject. 

Having difcuffed the capital abfurdities of the Egyptians, 
the noble author proceeds to thofe of the Tufcans or Hetrufci, and 
the augural books of the Romans. He then treats of the 
druids ; but the reader may perufe more {fatisfaStory treatifes 
on thofe topics. His lordfhip thinks, perhaps, more highly than 
he ought of the heathen moral philofophy. He admits, it is 
true, that philofophers as well as priefts have their extrava- 
gancies; ‘ but (fays he) they were in point of natural, notof 
moral philofophy ; for you will find that (howfoever many 
things in nature were controverted) moral philofophy, confift- 
ing in goodnefs and virtue, was unanimoufly taught in all their 
fchools without fo much as the leaft contradiction.’ ‘1 hall 
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(replies the Pupil) make much. ufe of this obfervation when I 
meet with thofe that cry down philofophy ; 3; for though indeed I 
cannot deny but that there are many impertinéncies in divers 
of thofe philofophical books which are extant, yet where fhall 
we find virtue fo clearly delineated, according to all parts, as 
in the ancient philofophers, Plato, Ariftotle, Plutarch, Epictetus, 
Seneca, and the like? And truly if we did not make ufe of this 
moral philofophy, as well for the explicating as the enlarging 
divers commandments read and taught by our priefts, I fhould 
fall thort of my intention. For though indeed they be perfect, 
as far as they go, yet much more is required than ‘what is fet 
down exprefsly in them, to make men as good as xnay ought 
to be.’ 

The Tutor here affeéts to correét the Pupil. ‘ You are (fays he) 
more bufy in thefe things than I would have you, till we have 
the conveniency to fpeak of them before fome learned divine.’ 

The reader from this and many other paflages of this Dialo- 
gue, may fee the manner in which his lordthip.manages.his 
weapons againft Chriftianity, by his pretended .tendernefs) to 
talk of revelation, after he has done all he can to fap the 
foundations of its belief, except ‘in prefence of a divine.’ He 
next launches out on the difference between priefthood and 
philofophy, greatly to the advantage of the latter; but feems 
to deny a particular providence ; tho’ he recommends. a.kind 
of {cepticifm with regard to miracles, as being the fafeft ftate of 
mind to his pupil, ¢ till he can have the advice of a learned divine.’ 

His lordfhip next treats of the antiquity and univerfality of 
the Jewith church, which he illuftrates from St. Auftin and 
other Chriftian fathers. The Pupil here takes an opportunity 
to confult his Tutor with regard to the propriety of Abraham’s 
facrificing his fon Ifaac; and the latter gives it as his. opinion, 
that the voice enjoining Abraham to that act came rather fiom 
fome wicked fpirit than from God; but he itil defires his Pupil 
to confult learned divines on the fabjedt. 

We are next entertained with an account of thé Greek 
fchools, with fome obfervations on the difference between coin- 
mon reafon and faith. ‘ It will be neceflary, faysthe Tutor, for 
you to remark this difference, that what proceeds from com- 
mon reafon, you know it to be true; but what praceeds from 
faith you can only believe it; and there is a vaft fpace and 
diftance betwixt knowing and believing, fince knowing and un- 


‘ derftanding are implanted, or inhering in the foul, and com- 


mon to all mankind; whereas fingle faiths and beliefs, con- 
cerning things paft, is but extrinfical, and adventitious, and 
together fubje&t to’: many deceits and errors, how much foever it 


Seems to be authorized by any church.’ 
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As the preceding quotations are fufficient to give the reader a 
comprehenfive view of lord Chirbury’s divinity, we fhall not 
detain him longer upon this work. It muft be acknowledged 
that his reafoning, tho’ inconclufive when applied to Chrifti- 
anity, is very fpecious. Hisdedudtions of fuperftition and ido- 
jatry from the praétice and policy of priefts and legiflators, are 
ftrong and fatisfactory; but he cautioufly avoids all examina- 
tion of the evidence of Chriftian miracles, and the truths of 
the gofpel: a Chriftian, therefore, may fafely fubfcribe to 
many doétrinal parts of this performance, without. being fhaken 
in his own.religion, Upon the whole, however, .the tendency 
of the book is dangerous; and the more fo, on account of the 
extraordinary natural and acquired abilities difplayed by. the 
author: and we are forry to fee fuch a publication make its ap- 
pearance at this juncture, when the minds of men are fo much 
employed in reafoning themfelves into infidelity. 

VIM. The great Probability of a North-Weft Pafage: deduced from 
Ob/ervations on the Letter of Admiral De Fonte, who failed from 
the Callao of Lima on the Difcovery of a Communication between 
the South Sea and the Atlantic Ocean; and to intercept fome 
Navigators from Botton in New-England, awhom he met with, 
then in Search of a North-Weft Paffage. Proving the Authenti- 
city of the Admiral’s Letter, With Three Explanatory Maps. 
I. A Copy of an authentic Spanifh Map of America, publifbed in 
1608. II. The Difcoveries made in Hudfon’s-Bay, by Captain 
Smith, i# 1746 and i747. III, A General Map of the Difco- 
weries of Admiral De Fonte. By Thomas Jefferys, Geographer 
to the King. With an Appendix. Containing the Account of a 

' Difeovery of Part of the Coaft and Inland Country of Labrador, 

| madeini753. The Whole intended for the Advancement of Trade 
and Commerce. 4to. Pr.7s.6d. Jefferys. 


HIS author endeavours to fhew the probability of a 
_ North-Weft Paffage, by confidering the various evidence 
relating to fuch paflage, from the time the fuppofition of its 
actual difcovery commenced. He alfo determines the latitude 
of the mouth of the Paffage, upon the information of fuch evi- 
dence, on the fide of America that is wafhed by the fouthern 
ocean. And, laftiy, he propofes a very rational method to-be 
fatisfied of the truth of fuch acommunication, _ 

His chief argument in fupport of his firft propofition, is a 
copy of a letter of admiral De Fonte, then admiral of Spain and 
Peru, and afterwards prince of Chili, giving an account of the 
moft material tranfa&tions in a journey of his from the Callao 


of Lima in Peru, on his difcoveries to find out if there was any 
North- 
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North-Weft Paflage from the Atlantic Ocean into the South 
and Tartarian Sea. As this letter, however, hasbeen geneé- 
rally fuppofed to be fiétitious, and even by a-foreign geographer 
to be forged by fome Englith writer, the author generoufly de- 
fends this country from any imputation of that kind; and bya 
very critical attention to feveral circumftances in the title 
affixed, as well as the letter, makes it highly probable,’ that if 
this journal was an impofition,upon the world, it was framed 
by a foreigner in the Spanith language. 

The editor’s next enquiries are more immediately direéted to 
am examination of the authenticity of the letter, which he en- 
deavours to prove was nofiction or romance, not only by feveral 
very fubftantial arguments, but alfo by a great number of colla- 
teral circumftances, hiftorical anecdotes, and traditional reports. 
The following paflage from De Fonte’s letter illuftrates this na 
ject, and juftifies our author’s conjectures, 


‘ The 17th we came to an Indian town, and the Indiane : 


told our interpreter, Mr. Parmentiers, that a little way from 
us lay a great thip where there had never been one before; wé 
failed to them, and found only one man advanced in years, and 
a youth; the man was the greateft man in the mechanical parts 
of the mathematicks I had ever met with; my fecond mate was 

an Englifhman, an excellent feaman, as was my gumner, whe 
had been taken prifoner at Campeachy, as well as the mafter’s 
fon; they told me the fhip was of New England, from a town 
called Bofton. The owner and the whole fhip’s company came 
on beard on the 30th, and the navigator of the thip, Capt. 
Shapley, told me, his owner was a fine gentleman, and major 
general of the largeft colony in New England, called the Mal- 
techufets; fo 1 received him like a gentleman, and told him, 
my commiffion was to make prize of any people feeking a 
North Weft or Weft Paffage into the South Sea, but I would 
look upon them as merchants tradig with the natives for be- 
vers, otters, and other furs and fkins, and fo for a fmall pre- 
fent of provifions I had no need on, I gave him my. diamond 
ring, which coft me 1200 pieces of eight, (which the modeft 
gentleman received with difficulty) and having given the brave 
navigator, Capt. Shapley, for his fine charts and journals, 1000 
pieces of eight, and the owner of the fhip, Scimor Gibbons, a 
quarter cafk of good Pernan wine, and the vo feamen each 20 
pieces of eight, the 6th of Auguft, with as much wind as we. 
could fly before, and a current, we arrived at the firft fall of 
the river Parmentiers, the arth of .Auguft, 86 leagues, and 
was on the fouth fide of the lake Belle on board our fhips the 
16th of Auguft, before the fine town Conoflet, where we found 
all things well ; and the honeft natives of Conoffet had in our.ab- 
K 3 fence 
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fence treated our people with great humanity, and Capt. de 
Ronquillo anfwered their civility and juftice.’ 

The author proceeds next to give us a particular account of 
the family of this Capt. Shapley, whom his crew, for fear of 
the Spaniards, had abandoned, by retiring into the woods; and 
he feems to be of opinion, that he made fome confiderable difco- 
veries with regard to the North Weft Paflage. His brother 
Alexander fettled at Pifcatua, in North America, in a’ traé& of 
land to which he gave the name of Kittery. ‘ His defcendants, 
a genteel people, (fays our editor) were not many years fince 
living at Kittery; but Nicholas Shapley retired to New London, 
where he had a fon that was living in the year one thoufand 
feven hundred and fifty- two, a fifherman. ‘The family at Kit- 
tery were very fhy as to giving any information as to what they 
knew in this affair, upon an application by the author of thefe 
obfervations, or looking into Alexander’s papers, as an offi- 
cious perfon had got beforehand, and difcouraged them from 
giving any gratification of this fort, under pretence, if their 
papers were feen, it might give fome infight into a lawfuit de-- 
pending between the two branches of the family, or expeéted 
to be commenced; and that there was a great reward for the 
difcovery of a North-weft Paflage, which, if the account was 
attained from them, they would be intitled to a part, which by 
this means they would be deprived of. Jealoufies of this kind 
raifed by a pretended, at leaft an ignorant friend, againft the 
application of a ftranger, who aflured them he was fuperior ta 
any trick of that fort, and would give them any fatisfaétion in 
his power as they fhould propofe, occafioned a difappointment. 
The fon of captain Nicholas, upon an application made by the 
author likewife, had nothing but his father’s fea cheft, in which 
there were once a great many papers, and which his mother, 
the wife of captain Nicholas, madea great account of; but the 
fon, being an illiterate man, had made ufe of them in the fa- 
mily as wafte paper.’ 

This Alexander, according to the editor, was a difcoverer 
likewife. As to Gibbons, who was afterwards a major in the 
army, we have a remarkable account of his deliverances ‘ in the 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of New England, by the Rev, Cotton Ma- 
ther, publifhed at London in 17¢@2, in folio: in his account of 
wonderful fea deliverances, book the fixth, is The wonderful 
fry of major Gibbons. 

‘* Among remarkable fea deliverances, no. lefs than three 
feverai writers have publifhed that wherein major Edward Gib- 
bons was concerned. A vefiel bound from Bofton to fome 
other parts of America, was, through the continuance of con- 
trary winds, Kept fo long at fea, that the people aboard were in 
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extreme ftraits for want of provifion, and Seeing that i 

here below could afford them any relief, they looked upwards 
unto heaven, in humble and fervent fupplications. The winds 
continuing ftill as they were, one of the company. made a for- 
rowful motion that they fhould, by a dt, fingle out ome to die, 
and by death to fatisfy the ravenous hunger of the reft. After 
many a doleful and fearful debate upon this motion, they came 
to a refult, that it muff be done! The Jot is caft; one of the 
company is taken; but where is the executioner that fhall do 
the terrible office upon a poor innocent? It is a. death now to 
think who fhall a& this bloody part in the tragedy: but before 
they fall upon this involuntary and unnatural execution, they 
once more went unto their.zealous prayers; and, behold, while 
they were calling upon God, he anfwered them, for there leap- 
ed a mighty fifh into their boat, which, to their double joy, 
not only quieted their outrageous hunger, but alfo gave them 
fome token of a further deliverance: however, the fith is quick- 
Jy eaten; the horrible famine returns, the horrible diitrefs is 
renewed; a black -defpair again feizes their fpirits: for another 
morfel they come toa fecond /or, which fell upon another per- 
fon; but ftill they cannot find an executioner: they once again 
fall to their importunate prayers; and, behold, a fecond an- 
fwer from above; a great bird lights, and fixes itfelf on the 
maft; one of the men fpies it, and there it ftands until he took 
it by the wing with his hand. This was a fecond dfe from the 
dead. ‘This fowl, with the omen of a further deliverance in it, 
was a fweet feaft unto them. Still their difappointments fol- 
low them; they can fee no land; they know not where they 
are: irrefiftable hunger once more pinches them: they have no 
hope to be faved but by a third miracle: they return to another 
dot; but before they go to the heart-breaking tafk of flaying the 
perfon under déefignation, they repeat their addreffes unto the 
God of heaven, their former friend in adverfity; and now they 
look and look again, but there is nothing: their devotions are _ 
concluded, and nothing appears; yet they hoped, yet they 
ftaid, yet they lingered: at laft one of them fpiesa thip, which 
put a new hope and life into them all: they bear up, with. their 
fhip; they man their long- boat; they go to board the veflel, and 
are admitted. It proves a French pyrate: major Gibbons petitions 
for a little bread, and offers all for it; but the commander was 
one who had. formerly received confiderable kindnefles of major 
Gibbons at Bofton, and now replied chearfully, Major Gib- 
bons, not an hair of you, or yourcompany, fhall peri if it lies 
in.my power to preferve you. Accordingly he fupplied their ne- 
ceffities, and they made a comfortable end of their voyage. - 


The moft fttiking proofs in. favour of this writer's opinion, 
K4 are 
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are colle&ed from Monf. Ulloa’s letter to De Lifle, the records 
of Botton, the tradition of the ancient men in Kittery, the 
interview ‘at Pifcatua, the New England Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 
and the obfervation of the author upon the above anecdote in 
that hiftory. M. Ullea’s letter tacitly allows that there was 
fuch.an admiral as Fonte; one of that name is alfo found among 
the records of Chili; and.its never being contradiéted by the 
Spaniards ‘themfelves may eftablifh it a fac. It alfo allows 
that he failed to the northward of California, to difcover whe- 
ther there was a communication ‘between the North and South 
Seas; but that he returned without finding any fuch-paffage. The 
records of Bofton: mention that majorGibbons andCapt.Shapley’s 
theirs were very lately living in Maffachufets colony. The tra- 
dition of the old inhabitants in that province where he‘lived, 
is almoft convincing that Shapley had been out on a voyage te 
Mifcover a North-weft Pafflage. The interview between the 
two gallant adventurers at Pifcatua, which happened the very 
year before De Fonte’s voyage, and is even at this diftance of 
time fufficiently authenticated, reconciles the chronology of the 
two expeditions ; a point that might without fuch evidence have 
been very much difputed. 

The wonderful ftory of major Gibbons, which we have given 
from the New England Church Hiftory, is the moft natural 
confequence of the addrefs of De Fonte (who had fo genteely 
reduced the Englifh adventurers to the neceffity of returning 
home) that can'be imagined, The author here obferves, that 
in nine other remarkable fea-deliverances taken notice of by the 
church hiftorians, the places the parties were bound to, were 
_ ‘particularly mentioned; but it was only reported of this, as to 
fome part of America. 

To all thefe:may be added the apparent inconfiftency in the 
conclufion of De Fonte’s ‘letter, where he fays, there was no 
paffage to the South Sea by what they called the North-Weft; 
‘for it is evident that he was con{cious of fuch a paflage; though 
very probably he deceived Capt. Shapley and major ‘Gibbons, 
‘by fome mifinformation that he had time enough to concert, 
before the captain returned to his fhip. And as it is ‘to be 
imagined that he failed down from lake Fonte in a fhallop that 
he had brought along with him to that lake, and met Capt. 
Shapley in that fhallop, ‘he might the more eafily carry on the 
‘deception, as it might be fuppofed that fuch a veffel was not 
calculated to-undergo the feverity of fuch a voyage, but built 
upon fome lake of which the Spaniards had the fovereignty, 
as it was fo much for-their intereft that this difcovery fhould be 
kept a fecret: fo that, upon the whole, although there is not 


any one circumftance in the Ns which betrays fuch a‘ fimple 
; inattention, 
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{nattention, yet it is for that very reafon we look upon it as the 
cleareft criterion to judge of its authenticity. For it never can 
be imagined that a perfon fo ingenious as to frame this confift- 
ent narrative, would have interrupted its uniformity, at leaft, 
by fuch a palpable abfurdity.. It would have been highly un- 
natural for an impoftor to‘have had any idea of that kind; but 
it was the moft proper evafion for De Fonte: that his fituation . 
wonld permit. 

We are as much fatisfied as the author is, of the authenticity 
of the letter, and congratulate him upon the fuccefs with which 
his inveftigations have been attended. For although his lan- 
guage is in many places very incorreét, yet the attention and 
application which he manifefts throughout the whole com- 
mentary to:reconcile the letter to itfelf, and to illuminate fuch 
a.veiled part of geography, makes us excufe all faults of that 
kind; efpecially as we difcover fuch a combination of two 
qualifications which very feldom are united, great metaphyfi- 
cal precifion with a critical knowledge in maritime affairs. 

Jt could have been wifhed he had given us a chart from 
Callao, where De Fonte failed from, that we might have com- 
pared his obfervations with the journal, as he went along. 

The manner in which -he propofes to profecute this difco- 
very will be foundin the 127th page. However, the moft eli- 
gible method (was it to be looked upon in a public light) would 
be for a fhip to be well fitted out at Canton, after her voyage 
from Europe, and from thence to. proceed to the latitude of 
America, where the entrance of the ftraits is fuppofed to ¢om- 
mence, as it would be fo much eafier finding it on that fide of 
America than it would be on the other, by which we might ac- 
quire a perfeé& knowledge of its reality at once. 

The remaining part of this work is a collection of every re- 
markable tradition or anecdote which materially relates to this 
fubje&, wherein many things are found both entertaining and 
new, feveral of which the author explains in a mafterly man- 
ner, and every where appears an able geographer and fea- 


man. 












































IX. The Origin and Stru@ure of the Greck Tongue, in a Series of 
Letters addreffed to a young Nobleman. By Gregory Sharpe, 
L. L.D. Majer of the Temple, Chaplain in Ordinary to bis Ma- 
jefty, and Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. 8s. 
Pr. 48. Dodfley. : 


‘ HERE are only three ways of treating grammar. The 
firft is by fhewing the caufes of every inflexion, by the — 

analyfis of all the feveral parts of which a language is com- 

pounded ; 
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pounded ; the fecond is by paradigmata or exampies,; and thé 
third, by fhewing under each letter of the alphabet all the 
changes which are thereby introduced. ‘Thefe three methods 
are feparately and diftinAly purfued in this performance. 

In the firft place, the author proceeds upon the analytical 
{cheme, and endeavours to account for all the inflexions of 
pouns and verbs. In the former, he fays, the variations of 
cafe and number are made by adding the feveral parts of the 
article 6¢, 4,6, 4s terminations to the original theme.or root ; 
the latter, he tells us, are conftructed and varied by the.addi- 
tion, and mixture of the affifting verb ess. 

The diftinQion of letters into fervile and radical, he appre- 
hends to be of great ufe in the knowledge of grammar. ‘ Some 
few confonants remain, he fays, almoft invariable, or change 
only into letters of the fame organ; whilft others are employed 
in the varicties which defcribe every circumftance of things and 
adlions ; fuch as gender, cafe, and number, with degrees of 
cemparifon in nouns; and mode, time, voice, number, and 
perfon in verbs. P is only employed in forming the compara- 
tive degree of adjectives. Some, with the liquids, retain their 
place in every alteration made by the laws of grammar ; thefe 
are properly called radical, B, T, A, Z, A. The other letters are 
called fervile, as fubfervient to the purpofes of grammatical 
‘inflexion. 

‘ The ufe and fervice of thefe letters are in proportion to the 
times of their occurrence. The moft frequent among the vow- 
els are E, O,1; among the confonants N, =, T, M; and thefe 
are, therefare, the principal or leading letters in promoting 
grammatical varieties.’ 

Upon thefe principles our author has attempted to reduce the 
Greek grammar to aregular fyitem, and to explain the grounds 
of every inflexion in the language. In the old way the memo- 
ry was embarrafled by a multitude of apparently arbitrary. ter- 
minations; but upon this plan nothing is fuppofed to depend 
merely on ufe and cuftom. Reafons @ prieri are afligned for 
every grammatical variety. Here, perhaps, an ingenious 
imagination may fometimes amufe itfelf with fanciful difcove- 
ries and empty fpeculations; but the inveftigation is laudable ; 
and our learned author has undoubtedly purfued a proper courfe 
of enquiry by tracing the Greek language from the Eaft, from 
whence it certainly derived its exiftence. 

The fecond part of this work contains paradigmata of nouns 
and verbs, exhibiting the whole as in one view, and fupplying 
clear and perfeét examples to the rules, and reafons,: and caufes 


of the Greek tongue. 
Under 
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Under the third divifion ‘the author confiders the changes 
made by each letter of the alphabet ; the varieties occafioned 
by the diverfity of dialeéts, and the fubftituting of one letter 
for another of the fame organ or clafs, 

The reader who has feen the Doctor’s diflertation upon’ the 
origin and ftruéture of the Latin tongue, may form an idea of 
the nature of this performance, as the fame plan is purfued i in 
‘both. 

At the conclufion he has fubjoined the following enquiry in- 
to the rife and progrefs of the letters of the Greek alphabet. 

' € The art of writing was certainly very antient, as is evi- 
dent from the facred Scriptures; and, indeed, commerce could 
not have fubfifted long without it. Some marks muft have 
been ufed in the moft early times to diftinguifh the returns of 
‘the feafons, to affign and fecure limits and boundaries, and to 
affift the memory on various occafions. 

‘The Agyptians, and many other nations, made ufe of the 
pictures or reprefentations of objeéts, which pictures have been 
called Hieroglyphics. To fuch marks the Chinefe owe the 
vaft number of characters ufed by them in their writings. But 
the letters of the Alphabet, however varied or numerous, had - 
their origin in the Eaft, and are the offspring of one parent. 
The names, the fhape, the order, and the arithmetical power 
of thefe letters prove them to be all derived from one and the 
fame fource. 

‘ The Hebrew Alphabet is not very unlike the Pheenician, 
or what has been called the Samaritan : and I think that, upon 
a very flight infpection, it will appear moft probable that the 
latter was derived from the former. ‘The Hebrew is of a bean- 
tiful and regular conftru&tion; and may well be confidered as a 
facred charaéter not in common ufe; whereas the old Pheeni- 
cian and the modern rabbinical charaGers are made with great- 
er expedition, and feem to be derived from the fame characters 
written in hafte, and adapted to ordinary purpofes. 

* Herodotus afferts that, upon inquiry, he found the rites of 
Bacchus were introduced into Greece by Cadmus the Tyrian, 
and the Pheenicians who came with him, and fettled in Beotia - 
all the names of the gods came into Greece from E 
Cadmus was the fon of Agenor an Agyptian. ‘The Coptic 
letters are nearly the fame with the Greek, but as the names 
are not Aégyptian, and no inferjption has yet been difcovered 
confifting of any of thefe alphabetic charaéters, till after the 
Greeks were in pofleffion of A2gypt under the Ptolomies, ‘it'is 
nothing more than fancy or conjecture to imagine that the 
' fEgyptians were the authors of them, 


We 
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‘ We are informed by Diodorus the Sicilian, that it was:the 
opinion of fome perfons that letters were invented by the Sy- 
rians, from whom the Pheenicians firft learnt their ufe, and 
then communicated them to the Greeks. 

‘ The Phoenicians, as the fame perfons fay, only changed the 
fhape or form of the letters, but were not the firft who difco- 
vered them. 

‘ The inhabitants of Jerufalem are called Syrians of Paleftine 
by Herodotus, and he defcribes their city by the fame name-it 
had of old, and which it ftill continues to have in the Eaft. 

‘ The fame hiftorian, declaring his own fentiments, fays, that 
the Pheenicians under Cadmus, with whom were the Gephurei, 
and many others, brought learning into Greece, and that the 
Greeks had not earlier the ufe of letters. 

« This is contradicted by Diodorus, Paufanias, Zenobius, and 
others. . Diodorus informs us that Linus compofed a book, 
upon the atts of the firft Dionyfius, in Pelafgic characters, and 
that the fame were ufed by Orpheus and by Pronapides the 
preceptor of Homer. Zenobius fays, that Cadmus flew Linus 
for teaching charaétets differing from his. And Paufanias, 
in his Attics, aflures us, that he himfelf faw an infcription up- 
on the tomb of Coroebus, who lived at the time when Crotopus, 
who was contemporary with Deucalion, was king of the Ar- 
gives. Letters; therefore, were én ufe among the Greeks long 
before the arrival of Cadmus. 

‘ The firft letters ufed in Greece and Italy were called Pelafgic. 
The Pelafgi, whether of Egyptian, or Syrian and Pheenician 
race, came into Greece, and were difperfed over all the country 
before the reign of Deucalion. Strabo fays, all acknowledge 
the Pelafgi to be an antient tribe, fettled over all Greece, and 
principally in £olia and Theffaly. Hence Herodotus afferts 
that the Arcadians, Athenians, and others, were called Pelaf- 
gi. And in another place,.he informs us that the people ef 
Athens, who were Pelafgi, changed their fpeech with their let- 
ters; plainly intimating, that before that time they fpoke the 
Janguage, and ufed the characters, of the Pelafgi. Almoft.the 
fame thing is faid of the Romans by Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, 
who tells us that they fpoke a mixt diale@, not perfectly Bar- 
barian, nor perfe@tly Greek, but made ufe of both, and for the 
moft part the AZolian. 

* The Pelafgi were reduced by Deucalion, Hellen, and Cad- 
mus. ‘They were not fuffered by the laft conqueror to retain 
their antient name ; and it is, therefore, not very furprizing 
that letters were no longer permitted to be called Pelafgic. Jn 


Peloponnefus, the Pelafgi were now called Dorians, and in Ar- 
cadia 
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they preferved their name longer than any other of their 
be did in Greece. 

‘ The Romans were inftruéted i in many things by the Arca 
dians, who came into Italy under Evander. Pliny and Tacitus 
both affert, that the old Greek charaGers were the fame as the 
Roman. Dionyfius fays, that the Romans had them: from 
Greece fixty years before the fiege of Troy. The moft antient 
inhabitants: of Rome were the’ § Sicilian Barbarians ;. and:after 
them the Aborigines, ACoprytvess * as. Dionyfius calls them, 
took poffeffion of it, by means of a. long, fuccefsful war: 
Thefe lived in the mountains without walls, and were difperfed 
about in villages: they were joined by the. Pelafgi and othes 
Greeks, &c. 

‘ The Aborigines, to whom. the Romans owe. their origin, 
were, according to fome, the firft inhabitants ;. according to 
others, they came from various places in feanch of better: for- 
tune, living by robbery and: pafture: others: fuppofe them a 
colony of Ligurians.—The., Ligurians inhabited: feveral parts of 
Italy, and fome of them were Celts. 

‘ The Romans did not receive the Alphabeticin names of letters 
from the Pelafgi; nor is it probable that the Pelafgi made ufe 

of the fame names. 
© Letters were firft introduced into Greece and Italy by the 
Pelafgi; they were afterwards fubjected to fome confiderable 
alterations by Cadmus, and farther {till by the Idnians. ; 

‘ The Africans, Spaniards, Celts, and Etrurians, as well as 
the inhabitants of Greece and Italy, all made ufe of _— 
er Pheenician letters. 

‘ The Greeks, at. firft, had no more than: fixteen - thefe, 
without the names of Alpha, Beta, &c. they received from the 
old Pelafgi, When Cadmus entered Greece, he gave thean the 
names, and added to the old characters: three :more letters; 
Zeta, Eta, Xi, and as many easonua, Or-numeral characters, 
Bau, Sanpi, Koppa; all which are taken from the Phoenician 
alphabet, as is evident, from their names, their fhape, and 
place and power. Thefe, with the Pelagic charaGers, com 
plete the Phoenician alphabet. Some other change, alfo, :itis 
probable, might have been made. by Cadmus in: the thape of 
fome of the letters. That.any of thefe charaéters were invents 
ed by Simonides or Palamedes, or any other Greek, is a fable 
that does not deferve credit ; fince they are all exaétly in their 
proper place, as inthe Hebrew, Syriac, or Pheenician alphabet; 

‘ The Agyptians, Greeks, and Romans added -feverat letters 
to. the Phoonician alphabet. The prefent Greek alphabet is 


Gain 


af ACopryivess as Dr, ‘Sharpe conjectures; is from "J aa; edto 
} Caldaico in fine vocis, and MAY eber, gens sansuga. 
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the Ionic, having five letters added to the end of that whi 
the received from the Pelafgi and Pheenicians. H was, at 
firit, . afpirate, and by the Ionians, and all other Greeks 
after them, ufed for the long E. This improvement is afcribed’ 
to Calliftratus of Samos; but the time when it was introduced 
is uncertain: by the advice of Archinus it was adopted by the 
Athenians when Euclides was archon, an® 11, Olymp. xciv.’ 

To illuitrate, in fome meafure, what is here faid of the rife 
and progrefs of the Greek letters, the author has annexed a 
collection of alphabets. 

If the reader does not find in this difquifition, all the evi- 
dence, perfpicuity, and precifion which he may poffibly expeét, 
he muft confider, that the defect is owing to the want of hifto- 
rical data‘ In points of this nature we can only form conjec- 
tures. There may be fome truth in the hiftory of Cadmus; 
but how much we cannot pretend to determine: the greateft 
part of it, perhaps, is fabulous, sp fignifies rhe aff; Cad- 
mus therefore might originally mean bo more than a man from 
the Eaff. Be this as it may, beyond the Olympiads the Gre- 
cian hiftory is involved in darknefs and confufion. It is only 
fince that famous era * that we begin to have any glimmerings 
of light ; and even then our knowledge is confined to a very 
fmall number of faéts : the authority of the Greek hiftorians in 
matters of remote antiquity is of little weight. That the let- 
ters of the Greek alphabet had their origin in the Eaft, has 
been very clearly demonftrated by this learned and accurate 
writer from the analogy of alphabets. 

We fhall conclude this article with a fhort extra& from our 
author’s account of the Greek and Roman numerals. 

‘ The Greeks, he fays, computed by qeyre five, from the 
number and ufe of the fingers of the hand, naturally employed 
in reckoning : hence the Romans derived their fpecies of nu- 
meration, which the late learned Dr. Taylor, in his Marmor 
Sandvicenfe, declares he could not explain. 

‘ To prevent a perpetual repetition of ftraight ftrokes, fol- 
lowing the Greeks, they made ufe of their letter V for the firft 
mevre or five; a character which is defcribed by the firft finger 
and thumb open, and which in counting by the fingers natu- 
rally offers itfelf to the view of every one. The fecond eye, 
double five, or ten, is evidently compounded of V5 and V=s, 

joined at the angles or narrow ends, forming another charac- 
terin the Roman alphabet, X10. The next qwey7e is again 
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* The learned Dr, Hyde in his notes on Peritfol’s Itinera 
Mundi, obferves, that this word is an Arabic term, and fhould 
be written era not era. ‘* Erha, fays he, feu ercha, eft ipfa 
epocha, & verbo erab, feu serach, computavit a certo tempore.’ - 
taken 
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taken from the firft finger and ‘the thumb ‘ftretctied until ‘at 

right angles with it, when ‘it exaétly: reprefents’ the letter 
L=50. C=100 is the initial letter of centum’;” M of mille" 
1000; D of dimidium, the halfof mille, i, e: ‘So08* * 

Our author’s conjéctures' rélative'to V and'L are“in nity 
but if the ‘Greeks derived this fpecies of computation’ he 
number and ufe of the fingers, it would kave been! more natd= 
ral for them than for the Romans’ to have feleéled fuch’ cha’ 
raéters for the purpofe of numetation, as the’ various pofitions 
of the fingers might, in fome meafure, refemble? as ‘Ay T, &cv 
But this is not the cafe. Perhaps therefore the Romians made 
choice of L for 50, for no other réafon, but‘becaufe it refembles 
the lower half of C, and V for 5, only becaufe its filter letter 
U is the fifth vowel. This explication, however, we do not 
pretend to advance in preference to that of Dr. Sharpe. 


— 
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X. Aa See of Denmark, ancient and modern. naan 
its Hiftory, from Swain, the fir Chriftian King, to the prefent 
Time, §Sc..&Fc, 8vo Pr, 35. Almon., 


HIS, in the news-paper language, may. be filed a tems 

porary article, ‘as it is evidently a compilation: calculated 
to gratify the prefent curiofity of the Englith, during .the refi- 
dence of his Danith majefty among them. ‘The author,. in the 
fhort introdu@tion prefixed, recapitulates all the fappofed anti- 
quities of Denmark as far up as a thoufand and _ thirty, years be- 
fore Chrift.. He begins his. hiftory-of Denmark with Swain, 
the firft Chriftian king, i. e. the 98:ft year of the Chriftian 
era, and gives. us a tolerably well connected account. of Danifh 
affairs till the year 1660. 

As we are cautious of giving quotations from quotations, we 
fhall fele& the following introduction to Lord Molefwerth’s ac- 
count of the great revolution, which happened when the kings 
dom of Denmark became hereditary and ablolute, as bidding 
faireft for originality. 

‘ The Danes in their defcent, as is fuppofed from the Eaft, 
in the purfuit of new habitations, in the attainment:of them, - 
are generally conceived to have preferved the like form of go- 
verniment, as that whereby their armies were, direéted in the 
courfe of their migration, and to have naturally ifflued there- 
from, only difpofed into three divifions; the Prince or Leader, 
the Officers, and the body of the People; each diftin@ion having 
an equal right of voting in the general affembly, on all important 
emergencies. And fo this form feems to have continued inva- 
‘ xiable, until fome time after their converfion to Chriftianity, 


when the Priefts by degrees crept into power, and formed a 
fourth 
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fourth eftate.. . This power continued in the church. yntil the 
time of Martin Luther, when. a reformation taking plate, the 
clergy were excluded, and the influence they. had acquired 
through a long feries of years; aflumed by the nobility, in ad- 
dition to .their former independency, by which they feemed to 
have acquired a double power in the government,, and to be a 
Kind of equipoife or counterbalance againft both the. fovereign 
and the people, hence inconfiderately affuming, too much on 
the Prince, and treating with contempt ihe people. It is true, 
a body of the clergy itill fubfifted in the Diet, but.thefe not as 
the excluded bifhops in the rank. of nobility; but as Common- 
ers, paid taxes in the fame manner, and. equally fubjeGed to 
the infolence of the Nobles, who did not, as im the ancient 
form, pay their proportional fhare, but following the ex. 
ample of the former clergy, would pay only what themfelves 
pleafed. 

‘ In this ftate was the conftitution of Denmark in 1660, when 
the neceflity of money to pay the army, called in queftion a 
pre-engagement of the nobility-to Jevel themfelves in refpeét of 
taxes with the clergy and people, and with which they refufing 
to comply, produced the enfuing event ; which I relate in the 
words of the fenfible and judicious Lord Molefworth.’ 

We have already hinted, that it does not fall within our 
plan to. tranferibe Lord Molefworth’s account of that great re- 
volution, and therefore muft refer the reader to the original. 
_ It may not, however, be unacceptable, if we lay before him the 

following little anecdote relating to that publication. It. ap- 
peared in the reign ofking Willian, andthe Danifh ambaflador 
had orders-tocomplain of the author to the king. His majefly 
heard him, as ufual, with great phlegm, and pleaded that the 
laws of England had the fole cognizance of the prefs. This did 
not fatisfy the ambaflador, who infifted warmly upon the 
Ming’s punifhing his lordthip eapitally‘by virtue of his prerogative, 
or of fending the offender’ prifoner to Denmark. ‘‘ Hufh! 
hufh! faid the monarch; if Lord Molefworth fhould hear of 
this difcourfé, he certainly willclap-it inte the next edition of 
his book.” 

As to the merit of the publication before us, we have already 
obferved: it is of the temporary kind’; and fhall’ therefore only 
add, that it may ferve to: give the reader fome' idea of the hi- 


ftory, conftitution, and geography of Denmark. 
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11. A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Shelburne, on rhe 
fatal Confequences of fufféring the French ‘to invadite Corfica, and 
poss the Sovertignty of the Mediterranean Stas: 8v0! Pr, 

as. Flexney. ia ‘. , ’ 

A Ta time when nothing is more common with one fett!of 
ky ‘Writers; than’ to reprefent our Mediterranean as a lofing: 

trades this author fays, that if the French (meaning the parties 

concerned..in ‘the Family-compact) fhould become mafters of 

Corficaj/ Great Britain muft fuftain the following loffes in het 

fith-trade alone: ’ 

) vaitart if. s. dé 


By pilchards exported 90,000 9 6 


By red herrings ditto 46,000 © @ 
By: the ‘lofs of the Newfoundland trade in 
the Mediterrarizany «.. . | 191'193@0,600 0 © 





£+ 436,000 © ° 


" Befides’ this lofS of four hundred and_thirty-fix thoufand 
pounds.per annum,.the author confiders the prodigious damage 
which muft accrue to the fhipping and the freightage of the 
kingdom, and a hundred other articles of the greateft national 
imporrance. © , te 

Poot old England! how many Caffandras are ptophefying, 
thy deftru@tion ; and whaf infidels are our minifters not to be-. 
lieve them ? a % 





12. A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Hillfborough, 
Sith Lord of Trade, and Secretary of State far the American De- 
partment’; on the Neceffity of revoking the . rabibition of Commerce 

* avith Corfica, and for Juppling the Corficans : in order to pto- 
te@ our Italian, Turkey, aad Spanifh Trade, and to prejerve 
the’ Peace of Burope. °4toe’ ‘Pr. 6 a Evaris! 

OTH for a penny, ih fot a poiind,” a8 thé faying is. —We 
até How got into Coffica, atid mult get out of it the beft way, 
we ¢can.—This writer is a mere dictator in politics ;* and (tho” 
d fingle individual'who has no intereft and no. influence) very 
Kindly offéts his fervice to the noble Lord whofe name he has 
prefixed to his pamphlet, in writing a “ Letter to the mer- 
chahts ‘trading to the Straits, in order to animate them to join 
if a petition to the miniftry for the immediate revocation of the 
dé palt'}H lord Bute’s adminiftration, for prohibiting our trade 
with Cotfita, aid for the immediate proteétion, of the iflanders.” 
Who dares 40 deny after this, that the fireete of London “are 
not paved with patriot pedlars? 

Voz. XXVI. Auguff, 1768. L : 13. The 
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13. The Important Advantages to the Power, Trade, and Naviga 
tion of Great Britain, that would refult from our Protefion of 
Corfica ; and the no lefs fatal than unavoidable Confequences of 
our permitting France to keep Peffeffion of that Ifland ; fet forth in 
five Letters, addreffed to the Right Hon, the Earl of Ch——m. 
By a Nephew to the late John Trenchard, E/@; Author of Cato’s 
Luters, 8v0o. Pr. is. Browne. 


How thefe authors pefter poor peers !—~This is the third 
noble lord whefe name, we are afraid, has been taken in vain, 
and addrefled to, on the affairs of Corfica. The fame idle felf-. 
importance and affectation of patriotifm that fill the other pub- 
lications on the fame fubje&, is difcernible in this. We are, 
for our own parts, entirely fatisfied as to the abilities and ‘pa-’ 
triotifm of all the three noble lords ; and we firmly believe that 
the brave Corficans will be relieved as far as is confiftent with 
national honour ; but we have no idea that every fawcy fcrib- 
bler has a right to demand that the fecrets of the cabinet fhould 
be laid open, in order to gratify his venal curiofity. 


14+ 4 LeGure on moving Figures. Reprefenting the principal Aors 
on our political Stage, as they really are divefted of the falfi Co- 
lourings of Party or Prejudice. By Seignior Fidalgo, of Chel- 
fea, 80. Pr. 1s. Wilkie. | 


The plan of this publication promifes fomething humorous, 
but is very poorly executed, being made up of common-place re- 
fleStions and abufe upon the great men of our own country, The 
author has beftowed many fulfome encomiums upon a late firft 
lord of the admiralty, for which we fuppole his lordfhip will not 
thank him. 


15. The Condu& of Ralph Hodgfon, E/q;-one of bis Mayjefty’s 
TFuftices of Peace for the County of Middlefex, in the Affair of the 
Coal-heavers. $8v0. Pr, ts . Nicoll. 


In a country like England, where.there is fo great.a, fearcity 
of hands for manufaétures and ufeful labour, we. muft be of 
Opinion that as .few unneceflary hands as poffible ought to be. 
employed upon our laborious employments. We fhall not difpute 
the veracity of any fa& which Mr. Hodgfon advances in this. 
pamphlet to vindicate his own conduét,- becaufe we profefs 
ourfelves to be totally unacquainted with the particulars. He 
muft give us leave, however, to obferve, that the coal-heavers 
muft be deemed a ufelefs body of people, if their bufinefs could 
bé executed, .as well and much cheaper, by failors: who maa 
the fhips that bring up the coals to London. National policy, 


therefore, diated, that both their numbers and wages ought to 
be 
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be reduced; and their owm audacious bloody behaviour’ jutti- 
fied all.the feverities that)were employed againftithem. © - 


16. 4 full and impartial View of thé Trial of “Donald Matlaties 
awho was indifted at the Affizes beld at Guildford, on Monday 
the 81b of Auguft, for the wilful Murder of Wiliam Allen the 
Younger. By a Student of Gray’s-Inn. 840. Pr. 1s, Hattis. 


~ This i is another pampblet which cannot properly fall within 
the province of criticifm. All we can fay is, that if the facts i it 
contains; are fairly reprefented (as we /have no room to. doubt. 
they are) Donald Maclane, had he: been hanged,, -would have been. 
legally murdered; and that both judge and jury did their duty, 
when he was acquitted. 


17.7 be Speech - of Mr. George Johnitone : in the General Court of 
Proprietors of Eaft-India Stack, upon the Subje@ of the Reftitution 
for private Lofis, in the War of Coflim Ali Cawn. Foo, 
Pr. 6d. Becket. 


Mr. Johnitone lays down ‘and enforces his propofi tion’ in 
the following words : 

¢ Mr. Chairman, : 

* The propofition I have to make to the court is, that an 
immediate order fhall be‘fent out to Bengal, (at the expence of 
the claimants) dire&ting the governor and council for that fet- 
tlement to pay to the fevetal fufferers, in the war with Meer 
Coffim Ali Cawn, their refpeétive fhares of the ballance due, 
by way of reftitution for the loffes they fuftained in their trade, 
agreably to the treaty with Jaffier Ali Cawn concluded the 
10th July 1763, and which treaty has been fince ratified and” 
renewed by his fucceffor. 

‘ In difeuffing this queftion, I fhall endeavour to avoid every 
thing that may feem to apply to the paflions, although the 
fabject is replete with every circumftance thar is capable of ex- 
citing gratitude, pity, or commiferation in the “Suman breait.. 
Nay, fhould she pale Sgures of my departed friends prefent 
themfelves to my imagination in all the horrors of their inbuman 
maffacre, I will remove them from my mind, aad cover their 
bodies with a pall, till this fabjec is decided. It is on the fuf- 
tice of the cafe alone that I found the rectitade of my propofal ; 
and if I cannot convince the reafon of my audience upon the 
ftricteft rules of the moff rigid juftice, I defire not to receive the. : 
vote of any man upon this occafion.’ 

As Mr. Johnftone makes out his propofition with a plenitude 
of proof, and is an able advocate for the caufe he efpoufes, we 
fhall be fo much his friend as to remind him, that a fuperfluiry 


of ex pore is hurtful to the elegance of oratory. Cicero was 
| L2 fenfible 
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fenfible that he himfelf was too fubje& to a redandancy of 
fpeaking: Mula (fays he, in his De Oratore) depafcinda fayle 5 


and it coft him great pains to bring his luxuriancy to what - 


farmers call a fbort bite, which they obferve always produces 
the beft mutton. We shall therefore fubmit it to Mr. John- 
ftone’s confideration, whether the words we have marked with 
italics in the preceding quotation, might not be {pared without 
injuring his eloquence. This is 4 hint we fhould not take the 
pains to throw out'to an ordinary fpeaker; but we think this 
gentleman’s abilities would entitle him, with a little a ae 
to a rank amongft the diférti, if not the “ehoquentes, by"hi 

ficing a little to the graces, 


18. Farnaby illufrated: or, the Latin Text of Farnaby’s Rhe- 
toric exemplified, by various Paffages, fromthe Sacred Scriptures; 
the Roman Claffics; and the moft diftinguifoed Britifh Authors, 
Sve. Pr. 1s. ‘Nicoll. 


Could the writers upon rhetoric and literary compofitions 
give their readers a receipt how to acquire genius, as well as 
how to practife poetry, their labours would. be ineftimable. 
Cicero and Quintilian, after laying down the moft rational and 
elegant rules for eloquence, fairly fay, that without natural 
talents they can be of very little ufe to their pupils. The ma- 
nufa&ture of eloquence, however, is much more praéticable 
than that of poetry, which @ calo defendit; and we can by no 
rheans think that the pamphlet before us, though we acknow- 
lédge it to be accurately and judicioufly compiled, can prove 
of great fervice to learning. It may, indeed, furnifha critic 
with a few terms to figure away with at a club or a coffee- 
houfe ; but real genius requires no fuch affiftanee ;and it never 
can be of fervice to mediocrity, far lefs to dufnet. 

It is extremely remarkable, that the poets and writers from 
whom this author and others ofthe fame clafs take their. moft ftrik- 
ing examples, are thofe who have been the leaft acquainted with 
the rules either of poetry or eloquence. We will venture to 
affert, that neither Shakefpear, Otway, Pope, Prior, Thomfon, 
and twenty other poets of eminence, who are now clafflics in 
the Englifh language, ever troubled their heads about,the art 
of poetry, or the figures of compofition. Ben -Johnfon, who 
was a learned poet, and extremely well acquainted with the 
figures of writing, is very feldom quoted on fuch occafions ; 
— even Mr, Addifon, who was a profound and rational critic, 
affords but few embellifhments to.a work of this kind. We 
fhall conclude this article with four lines taken from Sir Wil+ 
liam Soame’s tranflation of Boileau’s. Ait of Poetry. 

; Rafh 
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Rath author, ’tis a vaia prefumptuous crime, 

To undertake the facred tafk of rhime, 

If at thy birth the ftars which rule mankind, 

Shone adverfe, and of unpoetic kind. 


19. For the Ufe of Schools. An Epitome of Grammar. By Philip 
Parfons, 4. M. Mafter of the Grammar School at Wye, in 
Kent. 80. Pr. 6d. Hawes. 


This epitome, with 'a little improvement, may, in fome 
meafure, anfwer the purpofes of a grammar. The author 
gives examples of the declenfions of nouns, but fays nothing of 
adjeftives and pronouns. He. fhews the formation of regular 
verbs; and has collected a great number of irregulars, to 
which he has fubjoined their preterit tenfe. But in this part of 
his work, which ought to have been particularly correét, he has 
given us at leaft one inftance of his inattention. bj/condo, 
he fays, does not make abjfcondidi, but abfcondedi. This is a 
miftake. We have feen ab/condi, and abfcondidi, (Sil. Ital. 1. 8. 
193, &c.) but never remember to have met with ab/condedi. 
The government of adjectives and verbs is exemplified in about 
feventy hexameter lines. 


20. The Univerfal Tutor: or, New Englith Spelling Book and 
Expofitor, By J. Seally, Mafter of the Academy in Bridge- 


water-Square. 8vo, § Rofon. 
This performance is recommended by thirty {choo]-mafters, 


21. The Academy of Play; Containing, a full Defeription of; and 
the Laws of Play, now obferved in the feveral Academies of Paris, 
relative to the following Games, viz. Piquet, Quadrill, Qmbre, 
Quintill, Piquemdrill, Imperial, The Reverfe, Papillon, L’ Ambigu, 
Commerce, Tontine, Lottery, Ma Commere, La Mariée, Triomphe, 
Tue Beaft, La Mouche, Man D’ Auvergne, The Farm, The Game 
of Hoc, L’Emprunt, Le Pogue, Romeftecq, Sixette, Guinguette, Le 

. Sixte, Vingt-quatre, La Belle, Gillet, Cul Bas, The Cuckoo, Bruf- 
quembille, Tbe Comet. Fromthe French of the Abbé Bellecour. 
1zmo. Pr, 3s, F. Newbery. 


In an advertifement prefixed to this treatife the reader is ine 
formed, that ‘ there are in Paris féveral public places for play, 
which-are, each of them, under the infpeGtion of a mafter, or 
fuperintendant, and are called Academies.’ 

Were Plato, Xenocrates, or Crantor to rife from the dead, 
how would the philofopher be aftonifhed at the degeneracy of: 
the prefent.age, and mortified to find the name of a place, the 
L.3 moft 
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moft refpeftable of all antiquity, applied not only to-almoft 
every paultry fchool, but even to fcenes of trifling and diffipa- 
tion, where people of the moft frivolous underftandings are 
taught, not the principles of philofophy, or the belles lettres, 
but the games of Hoc, Papillon, Gillet, Cul-bas and Cuckoo! 
As to the merit of this work, it. will be fufficient to obferve, 
that it is a fuller and more complete treatife on the feveral 
games here defcribed, than any which has hitherto appeared. 
The firft principles of Piquet, Quadrill, Ombre, &c. may.be 
learned from the dire&tions of M. Bellecour; art and dexterity 
in thefe games are only to be attained by the routine of play. 


22. Some Remarks on a Late Differtation upon Head-Drifs, with 
Ufeful Infirufions relating to that Art, By R. Ward, Gentlemen 
and Ladies Hair Drefer, Peruke and Tete-maker. 2mo. Pr. 15. 
Richardfon. 


When the rivalship of hair-dreffers is carried on by literary 
publications, we, likewife, may be allowed to aflume a new 
province, and. prognofticate that there will be an’ immenfe 
quantity of wafte paper this feafon. 


23. A Dialogue between a Captain of a Merchant-Sbip, and a Far- 
mer, concerning the pernicious Pradice of Wrecking: As exemplified 
in the unbappy Fate of one William Pearce, of St. Gennis, whe 
was executed at Launcefton in Cornwall, O&tober 12, 1767. 
Shewing alfo how the Captain was converted to a Life of much 
 Sericufnefs and Confideration, &c. &c. By Jonas Salvage, Gent. 
1zmo. Pr. 6d. Dilly. 


This piece is written with a good defign, namely, to reprefent 
the injuftice and inhumanity of plundering fhips which hap- 
pen to be wrecked on the fea-coafts. It is properly calculated 
for the common people in thofe parts of England, where thefe 
barbarities are practifed. 


24. The Judgment of Paris. x Englith Burleta. In two ABs. 


As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-market. 
The Mufic compofed by Mr. Barthelemon. 8ve, Pr. 15. 
_ Becket. 


This is a burlefque upon the well known ftory of the Judge 
ment of Paris, The execution is indifferent; but we are told 
that the mufic is excellent. 


25. 4 New Syftem of Phyfic : founded on the Principles of Nature, 


_ and npt om the Materia Medica, demonftrable. by Effi@s. By . 


- J,,Cordwell, Small 8vo. Pr.1s. Murdoch. 


This whimfical produétion is a piece of the leaven of Her- 
metic 
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fétic philofophy, fermenting ftrongly with occult qualities 
and effences of bodies, with which the author appears to-be . 
intoxicated. He raves much of a b/ood-making principle, ‘ which, 
he fays, is able to extirpate, without being tafted, fmelt, .or 
even felt, the venereal, and an infinite number of difeafes, by: 
refolving itfelf per minima with the blood.2—* He, ote ten 
whofe ftudies and ‘labours are not brought to this following 
iffue, whether he be phyfician, philofopher, alchymift, natu 
ralift, mathematician, or whatever ‘name he gees by—if he 
knows. not how to make good and perfeé& blood out of” the 
body, he cannot underftand the imperfeétion of blood i in the 
body.’ 

This writer is fo great an enemy to all the fyftems of phy- 
fic, (which at the fame time he feems to confound with phyfics 
and metaphyfics) that he boldly affirms, ‘ there is no treatife 
of phyfic, nor even recipe to be found in any author ‘now ex: 
tant, which is founded either on reafon, or the eftablifhed laws 
and principles of nature.’ 

After this terrible blow at phyfic, he haftens to .fermenta- 
tion, where, driving through thick and thin at a ftrange rate, 
he itumbles on corporate and impaftation ; having told us, in 
regard to the principles of nature, that there being two, there 
are confequently three principles, 

‘ The principles of nature being two, a third is the medium, 
in which thofe principles act. The origin of difeafes is fer- 
mentation, the action of principles. The intention of fer- 
mentation is, that the active and thin penetrate the thick and 
paflive, and endeavours to fubtilize them : the paffive and thick - 
want. to corporate the thin and attive,-and to fix'them : this 
action continues, till the thin hath involved itfelf into the 
thick, and the thick hath fubtilized itfelf into ‘the thin, aud 
make fuch an impaftation and equality, that’ there ‘remains 
between them but one matter, which is neither thick nor | 
thin, but .a confiftence. of only:one fubftance—thé arrival b 
which end, terminates the action of fermentation, : 

If the blocd-making principle of this fharp-fi ighted philofopher 
is (to make ufe of his own phrafe) hid. from: ‘us’ i orculia, 
we find clearly from the poft{cript, that his intention. is 
placed im propatula.: 

‘P.S, If any ferious and ftudjous perfon fhall find the raid 
going treatife- obf{cure, and. js cyrious to’ have its “principles 
further explained, may apply to the autlior, at-Mr, Becket’s 
near the turnpike, Pimblico, who doubts not toconvince the 
learned of the truth of. his principles, and the fick ow the ef- 
ficacy of his medicines.’ 

But pray Mr.’ Cordwell remember, that in this art (phy- 
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. fic) thofe who fall fhort of perfection, muft treat, their: patients 
unfafely. *Tis not of great detriment, if a fhoemaker, taylor, 
carpenter, &c. fall/a little fhort of perfeétion—the lofs. of thofe, 
things are not fo great, or may be altered—but in phyfic it is 
not fo—here the patient is the fhoe, the “cloth, the wood; 
and if thofe be fpoiled, he’s hid, ahd never heard of more— 
he does not return like a fuit of cloaths to. the taylor to be al- 
tered, but is down-right fpoiled and loft for ever.’ 


#6. Letter to Mr. Daniel Sutton, on te many dreadful Confequences 
that muft inevitably attend the prefent and future Generations if bis 
Method of Inoculation foould become univerfal, vo. . 13. 
Peat. | 7 


Thefe dreadful confequences are fuch as flow from the pre- 
fervation of the lives of his majefty’s fubje&ts; of which high 
crime Mr. Sutton, who was unjuftly acquitted at -his trial lat 
year, is now honourably convicted. 


27. Nomenclatura Critica Morborum Ocularium; or a Critical Ine 
dex of the Diftempers of the Eyes, By John Henry Mauclerc. 
Sve. Pr. 6d. F. Newbery. 


We are informed in the preface, that the defign of this in- 
dex is not to inftru@, but divert the learned reader. What 
humour it contains, however, we cannot perceive; and the 
author, if he pleafes, may add this fpecies of blindnef$ to the 
hext edition of his catalogue, 


28. The Foys of Hymen, or, the Conjugal Diretory: a Poem, in 
Three Books. Sv0. Pr. 2s. 6d. Davis. 

No part of human life has been fo much the fubjet of di- 
dactic peetry, as the love of the fexes. To gratify the pro- 
penfity to that paffion, the Aonian maids have been conftrain- 
ed to the moft licentious and indecent compofitions. This 

m is an imitation of Quilletus ; and without difgufting by 
obicenity, the ftile of it is moderately animated, and the verfi- 
fication harmonious. 


29. Four Paforals, By T. S. Efg; of the Middle Temple. 410. 
Pr. 25. Webley. : 

In three of thefe paftorals there is hardly any thing new ; 
the fubjefs, the turns, and many of the thoughts are fimilar 
to what we find in Theocritus, Virgil, Pope, and others. In 
the firft, Hylas and Corydon fing alternately of Delia and Laura, 
ane ihe former’ prefents the latter with two kids and a goat, 

« his iong (which by the way isan extravagant reward) ; the 


joteer returns the compliment with what the poet « calls an ivy 
bowl, 
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bowl. Thefe are. fhepherds of a claffical tafte, and fpeak fa- 
miliarly of the. Naiads,, Dryads, Aurora, Flora, Pomona, &e. 
and one of them breathes his withes in the: following oaets of 
gallantry. 
‘ Oh! were I made fome. bee, chat roams in air, 
I’d feek thy bow’r, and find my abfent fair; 
Perch’d in the fun-fhine of your eyes, I’d fip 
The dewy neétar of your rofy lip, 
Or bafking in your fmiles, your beauty baie 
More fweet to me than Hybla’s rich perfume? 

The fecond paftoral reprefents two thepherds of 2: asi 
clownifh charaéter, Caddy and Colin Clout, tuping their flutes 
in praife of Blowzybella and Bumkenna. Theconteftis begun 
by Colin Clout in this ruftic language. 

‘ Your Blowzy bella! Murraio on her! She? 
Albeit I wis the Parfon’s maid fhe be; 
But what o’ that? A bonnier lafs, you lout; 
Bumkenna [ll maintain, and {0 look to ’t.’ 

In this paftoral our author has pretty clofely imitated fome 
paflages in Philips and Gay. 

In the third, Leander, accompanied by Mopfus and Argol, 
laments the abfence of Zephalinda. Thefe three Saphesdh. are 
perfect adepts in the ftories of Ovid. 

The fourth contains a defcription of the marriage, “the 
dreffes, the apartments, the confummation, and the progeny 
of Zephyr and Flora, As a fpecimen of tlie author’s fancy> 
take the following account of the chamber and ftudy of beau 
Zephyr : 

‘ A pair of Bellows, fill’d with fcented wind, 
(The bellying fides with gilded leather lin’d) 
Hung by a Golden-chain : here Sword-grafs fhone, 
Enrich’d with ftuds; his belt, a Venus’-zone. ve 
A Glaffwort’s polith’d mirror ferv’d to thave, 
And a Blue-botile, fill’d with dew, to lave: 
Here Venus’-bafin, there a Lady-comb, 
To fmooth, and call the wandering treffes home. 
A Bell-flow’r’s filver found the ear regales, 
And Sneezing-wort. from yonder Box exhales. 
On canvafs {mil’d a Painted-Lady, and. 
Sweet-William from the picture feem’d to ftand. 
His ftudy fwell’d, replete with books of note; — 
Which fometimes he would read, and fometimes quote, 
“St. Auguftine, and.Rev’rend Burnet, each, 
With Harvey, grave divines, in folio preach: 
. Then faim’d St. Germain, and Le’ Sage renown’d, 
With Cheney glitter in Q&avo bound: 


a 


Great 
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Great Temple next, and comic Martial, fol. 
In. Turky blufh the Phyfic of the foul. 
Pluck’d from the wing of Pegafus, a pen 
His ftandifh grac’d: his ink was Hippocrene : 
Here ftood a Sand-box: there for paper ferv’d 
Papyrus, edg’d with gold: here neatly carv’d, 
A Lady-feal, in poetry he writ, 

And Flora ftill the fubje& of his wit.’ 


Though we are informed, that the books and furniture, here 
defcribed, are names of flowers and fruits, yet the conceit is 
<fometimes fo fubtile and far-fetched, that it would puzzle.an 
experienced gardener to find out the propriety of the allufion. 
In the fame ftile and manner this poet has defcribed every cir- 
cumftance relative to Zephyr and Flora; but, by an unfor- 
tunate overfight, has attributed the paraphernalia of the latter to 
the former; for Zephyr, poor rafcal ! is indebted to his wife for — 
every article from his chariot to his fnuff-box. 

From this quotation fome readers will probably think that 
the author has deferted his province, when, inftead of 
Brafton, Coke, and Littleton, he has taken up Theocritus 
and Virgil. 





30. A Letter to the Author of a Pamphlet, intitld, Pietas Oxo- 
nienfis, 8vo. Pr. 6d. Johnfon. 


In the pamphlet to which this is an anfwer, it is afferted, 
that abfolute election, reprobation, and final perfeverance, 
were the doétrines of our firft reformers; and that every one, 
who does not maintain thefe points, is a falfe member of the 
charch of England. 

In oppofition to this affertion, the author of this letter en- 
deavours to fhew, that there is nothing in our articles, or in 
any part of the Liturgy, which favours abfolute ele¢tion, repro- 
bation, or final perfeverance ; but that, on the contrary, 
there are feveral paflages in both, which are inconfiftent with 
thefe notions, 

This letter contains nothing either very critical, learned, or 
acute ; but the writer appears to be a perfon of fenfe, mode- 
ration, and candor. 


33. 4 Defence of the Doubts concerning the Authenticity of the laf 
Publication of the Confeffional, Se. In Anfwer to Occafional 
Remarks, Fe, Sve. Pr. 6d. Rivington. 


"bhe Declaration of Charles IT. from Breda, the Declaration 


prefixed fothe XX XIX Articles, the fignification of be// and inferi, 
and 
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and fome other points of lefs importance, are: the: fubje@s of 
this debate, which is maintained on both’ fides _ a good 
deal of polemical dexterity. 


32. A Serious Important Leiter to the Right Rewerend Learned Bi- 
foops and’Clergy of the Church of England; With dutiful Submif- 
fron offered to their ferious Confideration : Humbly riquefting, des 
woutly imploring, Their unanimous Endeavours t0. procure a Revi- 
Sal of our Liturgy ; in order tocorre@ and amend fome Parts theres 
of, whith appear contrary to the true Senfe of the Gofpel; and 
therefore feem to require their Concurrence, to accomplifh fuch-traly 
pious and confiderable Improvements as may be made. By Samuel 
Roe, Clerk, A. M. Vicar of Stotfold im Bedfordshire. cee 
Pr. 6d. Hingefton. 

The author of this Letter contends very earneftly for there- 
vifal and amendment of our Liturgy "The Commination, ap- 
pointed to be read on every Ath ¥ “Wednelday, is the fubjeé of 
his animadverfions. Denouncing of curfes, he fays, is incon- 
fiftent with the genius of Chriftianity ; and therefore he would 
have this part of the fervice abolifhed. 

Though there is not much delicacy in his manner of writing, 
there is reafon in fome of his remarks. 


33. Another Pertinent and Curious Letter humbly offered to the Pub- 
lic, in Favour of a Revifal; and the Amendment, of our Liturgy. 
By Samuel Roe, 4. M. Vicar of Stotfold in Bedfordthire. 4s. 
Pr, 64. Hingefton. : 

Among other paflages in the Liturgy, ehis writer particulary 
excepts againft thofe which imply an immediate operation of 
the Holy Spirit on the foul of man, ‘ Hear what he fays at the 
end of his Letter. | t 

‘ To caution you againft fuch delufions, I fhall offer you 
one certain and grand criterion of enthufiafm: fhould you meet 
with any perfon, fermon, or author, full of inwatd communi- 
cations, aids, converfions,- or motions, by the Holy Spirit ; OF 
talking, at that random rate, of refifting fuch operations 3; you 
may immediately conclude, without any error or feru le, that 
fuch perfon or author is out of his underftanding ; he is run 
off from his bias—is gone beyond his depth; his rational fa- 
culties are immerged, and out of their proper fphere; he is 
funk beyond the fhort line of his comprehenfion and know- 
ledge ; and therefore muft be in a ftate of i ignorance and error, 
where neither {cripture, reafon, or experience: can ‘help “him 
out. Hence it follows;*that the conceited, pretended wife 
’ men of the world are fo outrageous, ignorantly befotted, -bi- 
= and mad with the fpirit, thar, as. Solomon fpeaketh, i 
there 
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there is more hope of. a fool than of fuch: nor muft we éver 

expeé mankind to. become more moderate, humble, and peace- 

able, ’till fuch impious tenets are entirely banifhed from every 

Chriftian community. 

* Wherefore, good Chriftian people, I do heartily pray, fome 
regard may he paid to our moft folemn devotions, whereby we 
may. ferve God acceptably, with reverence and godly fear. 
And, I may juftly hope, none of my good brethren, or the 
ftate, will find any reafon to blame me, for pointing out fome 
fuch pious and ufeful improvements as may judicioufly take 

in our godly ritual of devotions; which, I moft earneftly 
befeech Almighty God, may hereafter greatly increafe eur 
peace, and the community, in which I fincerely remain a true 

Proteftant.’ 

If this had been called ‘ a pertinent and curious letter’ by 
any one except the Vicar of Stotfold, the encomium might 
have done the writer fome credit, or excited fome people’s cu- 
riofity to read his performance; but when he takes upon him- 
€lf to. pafs thefe compliments on his own production, he unfor- 
tunately fuggefts to the reader’s imagination a very. different 
idea of his judgment and abilities. 

34. An Expofition of the Church Catechifm, in a new Method; a- 
dapted both to the young Chriftian, and the Adult; with Variety 
of original Notes: To which are.added, Four Sermons, on Confir- 
mation, Education, The Choice of a Wife, anda Friend. With 
Morning and Evening Prayers. By the Rev. James Penn, Vicar 
of Clavering cum Langley, in the County of Effex, aud Chap- 
lain tothe Right Hon. Earl Gower. t2mo. Pr. 3s. Horsfield, 
The Church Catechifm itfelf is intended for children, and 

may therefore be fuppofed to require no elaborate expofition. 

Mr. Penn’s performance confifts chiefly of praétical obfervations, 

is plain and concife, and feems to be properly calculated for 

private families. 

35. 4 Catechifm for Children and Young Perfons. By Jofeph 

Prieftly, ZZ.D. F.R.S. 12mo. Pr. 64. Johnfon. 

In this Catechifm the author has introduced no fcholaftic 
terms, or controverted. points of divinity; but has confined 
himfelf to fome plain queftions and anfwers, relative to the firft 
principles of natural and revealed religion, or thofe truths 
which have a tendency to influence the hearts and lives of men 


46: Sermons for the Uje of Families, By William-Enfield, 2200. 
Pr, 3s Johnfon,  - - 
This writer treats of the following ufeful fubjefts, viz. The 


influence which the noticg of the world ought to have on our 
wenalé ' condud, 
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condué, domeftic peace, fraud, bigotry, compaffion, fubmif 
fion to Divine Providence, the danger of choofing vicious com- 
panions, the duty of the rich, the temper of Chrift; the imita- 
tion of God, and happinefs. 

In the(e difcourfes there is an, eafe and elegance of ftile which 
has given us pleafure in the perufal. 

From the following paragraph the reader will be able to form: 
a competent idea of the author’s:manner of writing: = 

* Compafiion is a debt which one human cfeature owes 'to 
another—-a debt, which no diftinction of fe€t or party, no im- 
perfegtion of character, no degree of ingratitude, unkindhefs, 
or cruelty; will cancel. When we fee that a fellow-creature 
hath need-of our affiftance, to enquire to what-country he be- 
longs, what-religious tenets he profefles, or what party name 
he wears,. betrays the moft contemptible bigotry and weaknefs 5 
but to deny him our charitable aid, or to treat: him with the 
leat degree of indifference or neglect, becaufe he happens to 
profefs areligion, or belong-to-a-feciety different from our own, 
is unpardonable inhumanity. He who can with-hold-the tear 
of compafiion, or delay the offices of charity, *till he hath fa- 
tisfied himfelf concerning fuch trifles as thefe, hath a narrow 
contracted fpirit—a cold unfeeling heart —which cah never do 
honour to any teligion or any feet. The obje& who folicits my 
notice may be a Mahometan, a Pagan, a Jew, or a-wild Bar- 
barian; but what have I to.do with his religion, ‘or. his’ coun- 
try? It is enough for me, that I am affured he deferves my 
pity, and needs my affiftance, . He may have been a perfor of 
vile and abandoned character ; he may even have greatly inju- 
red or offended me; but is he, on that account, the lefs my 
brother, or the lefs in need of my kindnefs?. If I fee. him in: 
diftrefs, it is not now a time to call to mind his faults, or to 
upbraid him with his conduét: the more unworthy he is. of my 
friendthip—the greater affronts he hath offered. me+the better 
opportunity I have of manifefting my difinterefted benevolence, 
and my forgiving temper. 

As thefe difcourfes are of a practical nature, it will not be 
neceflary for us to give our readers a particular account of their 
contents. They are faid to be the firit produ@ions of a 
young author, 


37. 4 Sermon preached before the Incorporated Society for the Propa- 
gation of the. Go/pel in Foreign Parts ; at their, Anniverfary Meeting 
in the. Parife Church of St. Mary-Le- Bow, on Friday Fe- 
bruary 20, 1767. ° By che Right Reverend Father in God, Joha 
_ Lord Bifkop of Landaf. Sve. Owen end) Harrifon. 


From thefe words of St. Paul.—iow. fall they believe in 


him, of whom they have not heard? and how foall they ipl 
7 without 
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without! a preather ?——his lordthip takes occafion to confidet 
the expediency of a ftanding miniftry for the fapport ‘and ‘pro- 
pagation of Chriftianity, the ftate of religion in Atmerica, the 
good purpofes for which the fociety was eftablifhed; the’ dif- 
advantages attending the want of bifhops in our colénies, &c. 

Speaking of the firft colonifts, he fays; * Uport the adven- 
turers what feproach could be caft, heavier than they deferved ? 
Who, with their native foil, abandoned their native manners and 
religion; and e’er long, were found’ in many parts living with- 
out remembrance or knowledge of God, without any divine 
worfhip, in’ diffolute wickednefs, and\the moft brutal proftiga- 
ey of manners: *Inftead of civilizing and converting barbarous’ 
Infidels, as they.undertook to do, ‘they became themfelvés 
Infidels and “Barbarians. And is it not fome aggravation of 
their fhame;« that’ this their negleé of religion was contrary to 
the pretences and ‘conditions, under whiclt they obtained royal 
grants and public authority to their adventures ? The preten-- 
ces and conditions were, that their defign was, and that they 
fhould endeavour, the enlargement of commerce, and the pro-' 
pagation of Chriftian faith: the former they executed with 
fincerity and zeal. in the latter moft notorioufly failed: - 

In the charter of the fociety before which this difcourfe was 
preached, it is alledged, ‘* that many of his majefty’s fubjeéts in 
the colonies wanted the adminiftration of God's word and fa-' 
craments, and feemed to be abandoned to atheifin and infide- 
lity.” 
The truth of this reprefentation we have no reafon to difpute 
and we are miftaken if there are not refleétions of the fame na- 
ture in the fermons of fome prefbyterian divines in America, who 
have had occafion to mention the depravity of their countrymen ; 
yet his lordthip for having reprefented them in a fimilar light, 
is warmly attacked by fome writers of that dendmination, 
who pretend that he has caft an unde‘erved reproach on the 
American colonies, For which fee the two following nen 


48. A Letter to a Friend, containing Remarks on certain Paffages 
in a Sermon, preached by the Right Reverend John, Lerd Bifbop 
of Landaff, February 20, 1767; in which the highef? Reproach is 
undefervedly caf? upon the American Colonies. By Charles Chaun- 
cy, D. D. Pajflor of the firft Church of Chriit in Bolton. 80. 
Pr. is. Bladon. 
In thi. Letter the author endeavours to ratte’ every paflage in 

his lordfhip’s difcourfe which is firppofed to caft any reflection 

on thofe colonies which are comprehended ‘under the name of 

New England. He maintains that the charge which his lord- 

faip has brought againft the firft adventurers, has no founda- 
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tion inf fa&t }! that fore of them were exceeded By few, in point 
of natdral-or-acquired accomplithinients ‘that by far oat Goa 

of ‘them: were eminently holy men, pious’ towards ¥ 
jealous of the honour of Chrift’as fole head of the ‘church; fo-' 
ber, juft} kind, meek, patiefit, difengaged in ‘their ‘affedlions’ 
to'things‘on the earth, and efitirely refigned’ to Providence 5° 
that they forfook every thing near and dear to them i in their na-' 
tive land, froma regard to him' who is Aing én Sion’; 3, that there 
is no fa@t-rélative to the country: more’ cettain, than that thele’ 
adventurers’ fo far remembered and knew God, as to make it’ 
one of their firft:cares to provide for the carrying On, maintain- 
ing antPuptiolding the worfhip'of him,  wheréver they extended 
their -fettlements ;- that their poftetity have taken the like care: 
all along forthe prefent day, &e. &t: 
In thepoft(cript this writer quotes the follditing paffage’ 
fromm the prefent bithop of Gloucefter’s Sermon, - preached before’ 
the’ fociety in’ 1766 *. “But thotigh the zeal’ of ‘the firlt co- 


lonifts (rekifidled by ‘this’ violent remove to the other hemi- 
fphere) ‘kept réligion alive''and’adtive, yet their poverty dif? 
abled them’ from fupplying fuel to the vital ‘ame ; ¥ mean, 
provifion fora Preacuine Ministry. ‘Infomuch, "that, with- 
out-the kindly affiftance of their mother-country, ‘this ‘hew 
Chriftian commonwealth had been, as the Roman hiftorian’ 
exprefies*it, ‘of the imperial city in its‘ cradle, ‘res unis etatis, 
Againit this ‘idanger, a timely aid was provided. ‘ “And the 
founders of our fociety,- &c.” * “ 

On’ this paragraph Dr. Chauncy makes thefe saad f 

* We doubt not his lordfhip’s thorough acquaintance with 
the hiftory of 6ther moré important countries, even from their 
firft rife; ‘but the ftory of this has certainly been bélow his no- 
tice. Otherwife he would have known, that fome of the * firft’ 
colonifts” were men of ample fortunes for that day, He would 
have known alfo, if it was their Qnhappinefs to be poor, that,’ 
notwithftanding their poverty, they did in faét  fupply fuel to’ 
the vital flame,” that is, make provifion for a PREACHING 
MINISTRY} infomuch, that, ** without any kindly affiftance 
of their mother-country,” they had a fufficiency of minifters 
for the performance of the public offices of religion, wherever 
they extended their fettleménts. He would have’ known far- 
ther, that there had been nearly the revolution of an age, if a 
century may be fo'called, and an increafe of churches to fome 
hundreds, with paftors at the head of them, before the ex= 
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* See Critical Review,-vol. xxii. p. 393. 
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iftence of that incorporated body.,which. was to fupply 2 preach 
ing minifiry, without which religion could not. be. kept alive. 
And hé would have known, moreover, that, fince, the incorpo- 
ration of this fociety, the growth of churches, and, their fupply 
with: minifters, at leaft in the New-England colonies; has been 
more, than. ten, times greater, without any help from, them, 
than where they have afforded it at an immenfe expence.’ 

_ This writer tells us, that throughout an extent of territory 
more, than five hundred miles in length, comprehending feven 
provinces, the four New-England ones, and thofe-of.,.New- 
York, the Jerfeys,. and Penfyivania, there are not, according 
to the beft information he could procure, more than eight or 
nine epifcopal churches which fupport themfelves ; that-all the 
reft, to the amount of about fixty, chiefly made up. of con- 
verts from other denominations. of Chriftians, are upheld in 
their exiftence by the fociety at home, at the expence,of not 
lefs than fome thoufands fterling per annum. But that the 
congregational and prefbyterian churches. only, without any 
charitable help from abroad, and in oppofition.to all efforts 
to prevent it, have increafed to. the namber of five hundred 
ind fifty, and go on increafing, as much in proportion, beyond 
the epifcopal churches, as*they exceed them in number and 
ability. . | 

This is mentioned with an air of triumph, and. evidently 
defigned to infinuate, that all attempts to epifcopife the colo- 
nies would be attendéd with little fuccefs, 

This Letter is accompanied with a Supplement,. containing 
an anfwer to the plea of T..B. Chandler, D. D, reor of St. 
John’s church, in Elizabeth town, in New Jerfey, and mif- 
fionary from the fociety for the propagation of the gofpel, &c. 
for American bifhops, In this. piece the author,.who ftiles 
himfelf a prefbyter in Old England, has attempted to thew, 
that the reafonings of Dr. Chandler are fallacious, and_ his: 
claims indefenfible. } 


39. A Letter to the Right Reverend Father in-God; John, Lord 
 Bifbop of Landaff ; occafoned by fome Paffages in bis, Lordfmip’s 
Sermon, on the 20th of February, 1767 ; in which the American 
~ Colonies are loaded with great and undeferved Reproach. By Wil- 
liam Livingfton. 8vo. Pr. 6¢., Buckland 
_ ‘This writer. confeffes himfelf indebted to Dr. Chauncy for 
feveral of his obfervations. He attacks the bifhop with acute- 
uefs and fpirit, 
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